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It isn’t who you think it is. To find out who 
it really is, turn to page 48. (Hint: Our mystery 
personality will be appearing in concert at 
Carnegie Hall the weekend of Feb. 5.) 

Photo by Zoran. 
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Sculptor Herbert George, one of New York’s 
more promising artists, joins sculptor Josef 
Levi in a discussion of their modern creative 
techniques in a story on p. 30. (Photo by 
Jack Mitchell) 



Lana Turner (seen above in '‘The Prodigal,” 
a 50’s epic) is the subject of a new, unauthor' 
ized biography. A review appears on p. 38. 
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WHAT’S IN THE NEWS 
The New York Scene 

by Craig Zadan 



Seen here with Larry Kert and Stanley Grover, 
Vivian Blaine has returned to Broadway as 
the star of the hit musical "'Company." 

Mr. Kert is currently starring with Elaine 
Stritch in the London edition of this Tony 
Award winning musical. (Photo by 
Martha Swope) 


THE NEW 1925 MUSICAL HIT! 
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PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs. Orch. $12; Mezz. $10; 
Bale. $8, 6. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. Orch. $15; Mezz. $12; 
Bale. $10, 8, 6. Wed. Mats. Orch. $8; Mezz. $7; Bale. 
$6. 5. Sat. Mats. Orch. $9; Mezz. $8; Bale. $7. 6, 5. 

46th ST. THEATRE4Eth si. h. gt i «i,. iis gin 


“ANTHONY SHAFFER’S‘SLEUTH’ 
ISTHEBESTTHRILLER 
IHAVEEVER SEEN.’’-',? 

PAUL 
ROGERS 

KEITH 
BAXTER 

SLEUTH 



- TICKET INFORMATION- 
TICKETS ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 

THRU JAN.15 

TICKETS AVAILABLE BY MAIL 

THRU FEB. 2, 1972 

PRICES; Mon. thru Sat. Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes 
$8.50; Mezz. $7.50, 6.50, 5.50, 4.50. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat. Orch. & Boxes $7; Mezz. $6. 5, 4. 3.50. 
Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope with 
check or money order and list alternate dates. A'l 
mail orders subject to prior sale of Theatre Parties. 

MUSIC BOX THEATRE 

245 West 45th Street, Cl 6-463G 


Vivian Blaine has triumphantly re¬ 
turned to Broadway as the star of Com¬ 
pany, bringing her own special presence 
to a difficult role previously created to 
perfection by Elaine Stritch. Despite some 
characterization problems, (which will 
probably be overcome after more prac¬ 
tice in the role), there were no ghosts 
at the Alvin the other evening when 
Miss Blaine thrillingly performed Stephen 
Sondheim’s lascerating “Ladies Who 
Lunch,” leaving the audience in a frenzy 
of bravos and cheers. Sondheim’s score, 
Harold Prince’s direction, and Michael 
Bennett’s choreography are never less 
than brilliant. Now, two years into its 
run. Company still holds up as one of 
Broadway’s superior musicals. 

Jason Robards will star in his first 
Broadway musical, Booth Is Back In 
Town, later this season. With a book by 
actor Austin Pendleton, lyrics by Gret- 
chen Cryer and music by Arthur Rubin¬ 
stein, Booth will deal with the colorful 
career of Junius Brutus Booth and his 
son Edwin. William Daniels (John Adams 
in the Broadway and film versions of 
1776) has been announced as director. 

Bob Fosse, who recently completed 
directing and choreographing the film 
version of Cabaret, will fill the same bill 
as director of Pippin, an original musical 
by Stephen Schwartz (Godspell) and 
Roger O. Hirson, due on Broadway in 
May under the auspices of Stuart Ostrow. 

George Furth’s new comedy. Twigs, 
has moved from the Broadhurst to the 
Plymouth Theatre. 

Joanne Woodward will star in Paul 
Newman’s film production of the Pulitzer 
Prize winning play, Marigolds. Newman 
will direct for 20th Century-Fox. 

Warner Brothers is nearly ready to 
begin pre-production on the film version 
of the hit musical, Marne, with Lucille Ball 
in the title role. 

The David Merrick-Arthur Cantor 
production of Robert Bolt’s London dra¬ 
ma, Vivat! Vivat! Regina! will open on 
Broadway Jan. 20 starring Claire Bloom 
as Mary, Queen of Scots, and Eileen At¬ 
kins as Elizabeth of England. Peter Dews 
will direct. 

Gary Merrill, Sylvia Miles, Ron Rifkin 
and Regina Baft will star in Harvey Perr’s 
award-winning play, Rosenbloom, sched¬ 
uled for off-Broadway later this month. 

The Eighth Wonder, a new musical 
comedy, is being readied for Broadway. 
Forrest Tucker will play the male lead 
and Ann Miller is penciled in for the fe¬ 
male role. 

Joan Hackett will star in Night Watch, 
a new mystery by Lucille Fletcher. Fred 
Coe has been signed to direct for a March 
premiere. 

Joe Layton will produce and direct 
an all-Negro production of A Tree Grows 
In Brooklyn starring Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Dorothy Fields will re-write the book 
changing the locale to a black ghetto in 


Brooklyn and along with Arthur Schwartz 
will write three new songs for the show, 
which will play ten months in London 
before being brought to Broadway. 

Peggy Ashcroft and Angela Lansbury 
will star in Albee’s unsuccessful play of 
last season. All Over, for a London en¬ 
gagement beginning Jan. 22. 

Harold Prince will present the Inau¬ 
gural production at Los Angeles’ new 
Shubert Theatre complex when he brings 
his West Coast production of Follies to 
California this spring. 

Larry Kert and Elaine Stritch will 
star in the London production of Com¬ 
pany, due later this month. 

Julie Harris and Richard KIley will 
star in A Ghost Story, a melodrama by 
Richard Lortz to be presented on Broad¬ 
way this season. 

Fiddler On The Roof, well on its way 
to becoming the longest running show 
In Broadway history, scored a major tri¬ 
umph in mid-December when Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera star Jan Peerce assumed the 
role of Tevye. Peerce, previous to his 
Broadway debut, played 72 performances 
of the show in various parts of the coun¬ 
try this past summer. 

Sugar is the new title of the David 
Merrick musical based on the film. Some 
Like It Hot. Starring Robert Morse and 
Tony Roberts, Sugar will feature Elaine 
Joyce. Gower Champion will direct the 
production with a book by Peter Stone, 
music by Jule Styne and lyrics by Bob 
Merrill. It will have a pre-Broadway try¬ 
out at the new Kennedy Center in Wash¬ 
ington beginning Jan. 10 and is due Feb. 
29 at the Majestic Theatre. 



Ronny Whyte offered a delightful and wide 
variety of pop and show tunes during his 
evenings of song and piano at his recent 
engagement at the Venus Continental, greatly 
pleasing audiences with a host of songs re¬ 
quested during his performance. (Photo by 
Friedman-Abeles) 
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Elina Mooney will be on Choreographers 
Theater’s Faculty for new school courses 
beginning Feb. 14. She is shown above in a 
dance by Cliff Keuter presented on Choreo- 
Concerts. Auditions for new choreographers 
for ChoreoConcerts Experimental Workshop 
series will take place on Jan. 9. There will 
also be a wide variety of courses as part of 
its Professional Certificate Program (for 
intermediate and advanced students) and its 
General Program (for beginners through 
intermediate). (Photo by Peter Moore) 



Jonelle Allen is the triumphant star of the 
new John Guare-Mel Shapiro-Galt MacDermot 
musical, “Two Gentlemen of Verona, " at the 
St. James Theatre. (Photo by Friedman- 
Abeles) 



Barbara Heuman has taken over the title 
role (opposite Roger Rathburn) in the hit 
musical, “No, No Nanette,’’ currently at the 
46th Street Theatre. The national company of 
“Nanette’’ starring June Allyson, Dennis 
Day, Jerry Antes, Sandra Deel, Judy Canova 
and Dana Swenson is currently in Cleveland 
through Jan. 15. 



Laura McDuffie, Walter Willison, Larry Small 
and Ted Thurston starred in the new musical, 
“Wild and Wonderful.’’ 



Prices: Tues. thru Fri. Evgs. at 7:30: Orch. $10; 1st Bale. $9,8,7- 2nd Bale. $4. Sat Evgs. at 7:30: 
Orch. $12; 1st Bale. $10. 9, 8; 2nd Bale. $4. Wed. Mat at 2KX): Orch. $8; 1st Bale. $7. 6. 5; 2nd 
Bale. $3. Sat Mat. at 2K)0 and Sun. Mat at 3:00: Orch. $9; 1st Bale. $8. 7, 6; 2nd Bale. $3. 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 

HELEN HAYES THEATRE 210W.46th St.,N.Y.C. Phone: 246.6380 


For group sales 
and theatre parties 
call 354-1032 


Original Cast Album by __ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


“Joyous, virile and instantly ingratiating.” 

-Walter Kerr, New York Times 


Directed & 
Choreographed by 

JONATON 

KARMON 


“‘TO LIVE 

ANOTHER 

SUMMER' 

IS A LOVELY, 
MOVING AND 
EXCITING 
EXPERIENCE." 

-Richard Watts, N.Y. Post 


“A pleasant, beguiling evening. It is probably 
the best looking young cast on Broadway. 

Jonaton Karmon’s staging and choreography 
is bright and energetic. The music is spirited 
.. unaffectedly touching and honest. It is a 
time for singing. A time for dancing. Two out¬ 
standing performances are undoubtedly Rivka 

Razand AricLavie.” —Clive Barnes, New York Times 

“ ‘To Live Another Summer’ is a cheering enter¬ 
tainment. Karmon makes the evening most dis¬ 
arming with an artful simplicity. The rock interludes 
are delightful. The singers and dancers are young, good- 
looking and exuberant and Karmon has choreographed 
gracefully and forcefully.* —Douglas Watt, Daily News 

“A moving and enthralling evening filled with exultant spirit, 
joy, humor and zestfulness. The dancing is spirited, 
superbly graceful and always exciting. Delightful songs. 

A celebration!” —Richard watts. New York Post 

“A very handsome company making a joyful noise.” 

—Louis Botto, NBC-TV 
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LETTERS 

More Laurels for Keith 

Just who is this Don Lee Keith anyway? 
And where has he been hiding? Being 
an avid magazine reader and having 
grown excessively weary of the usual “in- 
depth” interview, I found Mr. Keith’s 
pieces on Tennessee Williams, (AD, Au¬ 
gust ’71) and Julie Harris (AD, Novem¬ 
ber ’71) to be treasures by comparison. 
Here is obviously a very special, extreme¬ 
ly talented writer possessed with incisive 
intelligence, sensitivity, wit and compas¬ 
sion—a rarity these days. Do print more 
of his writing. 

Maxine Perkins 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Field Day 

I must say that I was greatly impressed 
with your interview with Ron Field In 
November’s After Dark (“Haworth, Hay¬ 
worth—A Mistake is a Mistake,” by Craig 
Zadan). I have always been a great ad¬ 
mirer of Mr. Field and his incredible tal¬ 
ent, but I have never seen an article 
dealing with him. I am delighted to see 
that After Dark had the good sense to 
print such a good article on such a tal¬ 
ented man. Keep up the good work. 

Ralph W. Clayton 

Durham, North Carolina 


Michail Haynes has been appearing as one 
of the group encounter actors in the highly 
successful “Liquid Theatre." 


On The Right Track 

Just a note to tell you how much I en¬ 
joyed reading your piece In After Dark 
(“Driving Reigns” by Robert Arthur Cut¬ 
ter, November ’71). I read his story on 
Jackie Stewart in Club Magazine a short 
time ago, and enjoyed that, too. I think 
that It is marvelous that the editors of 
After Dark are doing this in the States 
and that they used this type of story. I 
at first thought the story was a put-on, 
but am pleased to read the real thing. 
Thanks very much for some interesting 
reading. 

Paul Fleming 

New York, N.Y. 


Regina Buff plays the daughter-in-law in 
“Rosebloom," opening Jan. 5 at the Eastside 
Playhouse. 


The best new way to hear 
**OnTheTown**isby listening 
to the people who made it 
in the first place. 


Jane Fonda (above) leads the “Free the 
Army Show,” presented in November at Phil¬ 
harmonic Hall (having toured Coffee Houses 
for eight months). The show will tour Hawaii, 
Okinawa and Japan, places where G.I.’s will 
be going on holiday leaves. Below, Pamela 
Donegan, Donald Sutherland, Rita Martinson, 
Holly Near and Len Chandler Jr. perform a 
skit from the show. (Photos by Louis Peres) 


Galleries 

by Fred Steckhahn 

The outstanding exhibition, Beyeler at 
Pace, at the Pace Gallery, 32 East 57th 
St., surpassed all shows of modern mas¬ 
ters this past 1971 season. Organized 
in conjunction with the Galerie Beyeler 
in Basel, Switzerland, all works are of 
first-rate museum quality. Just to men¬ 
tion a few, there are seminal composi¬ 
tions by Miro, Klee, Arp, Dubuffet, Nevel- 
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It’s got Adolph Green, Betty Comden and 
Nancy Walker singing. And it’s got composer 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. 

It’s also got one great song that was taped with 
the rest of the show but never before released. 

There are, of course, a •i*ikywaikiii Bmrcomth tnn,ou.. 
lot of shows around these 


days that claim to have 
“the original flavor.’’ But 
we’re modest enough 
not to claim anything, 
because we’ve got the 
people who did the 
original. 


JOHNRrmON 

“ONTHETOm” 


S 31005 
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BROADWAY DIRECTORY 


BEST MUSICAL 1970! 

TONY AWARD WINNER 

"ANNE BAXTER IS AN INSPIRED BIT OF CASTING" — NY Times 
ANNE BAXTER 

Applause 

\ The Musical Smash! | 

PRICES: Evgs: Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $12; Dress Circle $12; 
Mezz. $10; Rear Mezz. $8, 7. 6, 5, 4. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch.’ 
$15; Dress Circle $15; Mezz. $12; Rear Mezz. $9, 8, 7, 6, 5. 
Wed. Mats.; Orch. $8; Dress Circle $8; Mezz. $6; Rear Mezz. 
$5, 4. Sat. Mats.: Orch. $9; Dress Circle $9; Mezz. $7; Rear 
Mezz. $6 & 5. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with 
check or money order and list several alternate dates. 
PALACE THEA., 1564 Broadway 757-2626 

“THE BEST BROADWAY PLAY OF THE SEAS0N."-Walter Kerr. N. Y. Times 
GLORIA SWANSON in 

Butterflies are free 

3 Mats, weekly: Wed.. Sat., Sun. at 2 
Prices: Tues. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $8, 7, 6.50, 5.50, 4 50 3 50 
Fri., & Sat. Evgs.: $8.50, 7.50, 6.90, 6, 4.80. Mats. Wed., Sat.’ 

^ 5.50, 4.50. For group sales only call 

796-3074, 

Booth Thea., 45th St., W. of Broadway 246-5969 

BEST MUSICAL 
TONY AWARD WINNER 1971 
N. Y. DRAMA CRITICS AWARD 1970 

LARRY KERT 

VIVIAN BLAINE 

Company 

A Musical Comedy 

Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $12; Boxes & Mezz. $10; 
Rear Mezz. $8.50. 7, 6. 4. 2. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $15, 12; 
Boxes & Mezz. $11; Rear Mezz. $10, 8.50, 6.50, 4, 2. Wed. 
Mat.: Orch. $7.50; Boxes & Mezz. $6.50; Rear Mezz. $5.50, 
4.50, 3, 2. Sat. Mat.: Orch. $9; Boxes & Mezz. $8; Rear Mezz. 
$7, 6, 3, 2. Tickets on sale by mail thru March 31, 1972. 

ALVIN THEA., 252 West 52nd St. 757-8646 


■THE CRITIC’S CHOICE” 

BEST MUSICAL—1971 

ALEXIS GENE DOROTHY JOHN 

SMITH NELSON COLLINS McMARTIN 

Follies 

A NEW MUSICAL 
also starring 

YVONNE DE CARLO 

Regular Prices: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $12; Dress 
Circle $10; Mezz. $9, 8, 7, 6. ($2 Mon. thru Thurs. only) Fri. 
& Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $15; Dress Circle $12; Mezz. $10, 9, s! 
7. Wed. Mat.: Orch. $7.50; Dress Circle $6.50; Mezz. $6 5 4. 
Sat. Mat.: Orch. $9; Dress Circle $8; Mezz. $7, 6, 5 Ericlose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope with order. List alternate 
dates. Mark your envelope "Attention Follies." Tickets on 
sale by mail thru June, 1972. 

WINTER GARDEN THEA., 1634 Bwy., NYC 10019 


Tues-Sun. 7:30; Mats Sat. 2, Sun. 3 

"A WHOLE NEW SHOW-AND THE RESULTS ARE WILD." 

—Marilyn Stasio, Cue Mag., 8/28/71 

Hair 

The American Tribal-Love Rock Musical 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED: Tues., Thurs. & Sun. Evgs.; Orch. $12; 
Mezz. $11. Rear Mezz. $9, 8, 7. 6. 5. Fri. Evg. Orch. $15; Front 
Mezz. $11. Rear Mezz. $9. 8, 7, 6. 5. Sat. Evgs. Orch. & Front 
Mezz. $15, Rear Mezz. $9. 8. 7, 6, 5. Sat. & Sun. Mats. Orch. 
& Front Mezz. $8.00. Rear Mezz. $6.00, 5, 4, 3. 

ALL TICKETRON OUTLETS CALL 644-4400 
FOR GROUP SALES ONLY CALL 265-5242 
BILTMORE THEA., 261 W. 47th St. 582-5340 

THE EXCITING NEW B'WAY MUSICAL 

Inner city 

A STREET CANTATA 

REG. PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs. $9, 8.50, 6.75, 5.75, 

4.75, 3. Fri & Sat. Evgs. $11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5. Wed. Mats. 
$7.50, 6.50, 5.75, 4.75, 3.75, 3. Sat. Mats. $8.50. 7.50, 6.75, 

5.75, 4.75, 3. 

ETHEL BARRYMORE THEA., 243 W. 47th St., 246-0390 


"A TRIUMPH! A STUNNINGLY EFFECTIVE THEATRICAL EXPERIENCE." 

—Douglas Watt, Daily News 

Jesus Christ superstar 

PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. & Mezz. $12; Bale. 
$10, 7.50, 5; Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. & Mezz. $15; Bale. $12, 
8, 6. Wed. Mat.: Orch. & Mezz. $8; Bale. 5, 4, 3. Sat. Mat: 
Orch. & Mezz. $9; Bale. $6, 5, 4. 

MARK HELLINGER 51 St W. of Bwy 757-7050 
FOR GROUP SALES ONLY, CALL 354-1032 

"DYNAMITE!" —Barnes, Times 
"BRILLIANT!" —Harris, CBS-TV 
"STUNNING!" —Christ, NBC-TV, Today 

“BETTER THAN ANY DTHER NEW SHOW THIS YEAR!" — Probst, NBC-TV 

Lenny 

Based on the Life and Words of LENNY BRUCE 

A Play by JULIAN BARRY 
Directed by TOM O’HORGAN 

MAIL ORDERS: Evgs. Mon. thru Sat: Orch. $10; Mezz. $8.90; 
Bale. $7.90, 6.90, 5.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat. Orch. $6.50; Mezz. 
$5.75 Bale. $5, 4.50, 4. 

BROOKS ATKINSON THEA., W. 47th St. 245-3430 


RUBY KEELER 

JACK GILFORD BOBBY VAN 

HELEN GALLAGHER 
and PATSY KELLY 

No, NO, NANETTE 

The New 1925 Musical 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED: Mon.-Thurs. Evgs.; Orch. $12; Mezz. 
$10; Bale. $8, 6. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.; Orch. $15; Mezz. $12; Bale. 
$10, 8, 6. Wed. Mats. Orch. $8; Mezz. $7; Bale. $6, 5. Sat 
Mats. Orch. $9; Mezz. $8; Bale. $7, 6, 5. Please enclose 
stamped, self-adressed envelope with check or money order 
& list several alternate dates. 

46th ST. THEA., 226 W. 46th St. 246-4271 


BEAUTIFUL, AND STILL THE BEST OF 
THE BAREST! _j £ Kalem, Time, 1-25-71 

PiiJ?' challenging anyone to deny the 

PURE BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE OF ITS NAKEDNESS." 

—Bruce Williamson, Playboy 

Oh! CALCUTTA! 


NOW IN THIRD FANTASTIC YEAR! 

Prices: Mon.-Sat Evgs.: Orch. $15, 10; Mezz.: $10, 7.50; 
Wed. & Sat Mats.: Orch. $10, 7.50; Mezz. $7.50, 5. For group 
sales of 20 or more, call 838-3232. 

BELASCO THEA., Ill W. 44th St. 586-7950 






-Richard Watts. N. Y. Post 

Un the town 

starring 

PHYLLIS BERNADETTE 

NEWMAN PETERS 

RON HUSMANN 
music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

book & lyrics by based on an idea by 

BETTY COMDEN JEROME 

and ADOLPH GREEN ROBBINS 

directed and choreographed by 

RON FIELD 

Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs. $12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5. Fri. & Sat Evgs. 

$7, 6, 5, 4. New Year’s 
?0^^9 Year’s Eve at 7:30: $20, 15, 12, 

IMPERIAL THEA., 249 W. 45 St 265-2412 


BEST PLAY — 1971 TONY AWARD 
"THE BEST THRILLER I HAVE EVER SEEN!" -Clive Barnes. N. Y. Times 
PAUL ROGERS 
KEITH BAXTER 

Sleuth 

The Hit Thriller 

Evgs.: Orch. $8.50; Mezz. $7.50. 6.50. 5.50, 4.50. Mats.: Orch. 
$7.00; Mezz. $6, 5, 4, 3.50. 

MUSIC BOX. 237 W. 45th St. 246-4636 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2. Evgs. at 7:30 P.M. 


ion, Mondrian, Youngerman and Rothko, 
IS well as Picasso’s Bouteille, Verre, 
■ourchette (1912): Leger’s Composition 
1^1 (1930), Homme a la Pipe (1920), and 
ztude pour I’Escalier (1913); Bonnard’s 
.a Femme au Bain (c. 1931); Valaminck’s 
3orde de Seine (1905); Derain’s UEs- 
aque (c. 1906); Monet’s Iris (1923); Ba- 
:on’s Man in Blue (1954); Giacometti’s 
-emme Debout (1960) and Grande Tete; 
md Tobey’s Celebration (1965). 

The huge black and white circular 
md rectangular paintings of Pierre Clerk 
exhibited recently at Gimpel & Weitzen- 
loffer Ltd., 1040 Madison Ave., were 
itrong and effective. Clerk, who has par- 
icipated in group shows (including the 
Museum of Modern Art, Carnegie Institute 
md Expo ’67) and had numerous one- 
nan shows in Italy, Switzerland and New 
f'ork, said his work “occupies a flexible 
)osition between Pollock and Franz 
dein.” Furthermore, “My choice of black 


and white is timely and relevant today 
with increasing violence and incidents 
such as Mylai happening regularly.” 

Two Optical Artists of the Seventies 
at Galerie Denise Rene, 6 West 57th St., 
represents the first major exhibition in 
the United States of Carlos Cruz-Diez 
and Francisco Sobrino, two exceptionally 
innovative Latin artists. 

Both artists use observer movement 
and subtle color In their “optical effects.” 
Like the work of Agam, one must move 
slowly past Cruz-Dlez’s constructions to 
observe the changing patterns of color. 
Unlike Agam, however, Cruz-Diez’s juxta¬ 
positions are subtle as they transfer from 
one pleasing pattern of planes, parallel 
lines and mobile lines to the other. 

Sobrino’s geometric sculpture is con¬ 
structed of highly polished stainless steel 
or tinted plexiglass. Viewer movement 
creates beautiful and unusual mysteries 
of shadow and highlight. 


3 MATS. WKLY: WED. & SAT. at 2, SUN. 3 

‘BEGUILING’ ‘EXCITING’ ‘ENCHANTING’ 

—Times —News —Post 

To LIVE ANOTHER SUMMER 

new musical entertainment 

Prices: Tues. thru Fri. Evgs. at 7:30: Orch. $10; 1st Bale. $9. 
8, 7; 2nd Bale. $4, Sat. Evgs. at 7:30; Orch. $12; 1st Bale. 
$10, 9, 8. 2nd Bale. $4. Wed. Mat. at 2:00: Orch. $8; 1st Bale. 
$7, 6, 5: 2nd Bale. $3. Sat Mat. at 2:00 and Sun. Mat. at 3:00; 
Orch. $9; 1st Bale. $8, 7, 6; 2nd Bale. $3. For group sales 
and theatre parties 354-1032 or your own agent. 

HELEN HAYES Thea., 210 W. 46th St. 246-6380 


"I HAD A GREAT TIME!"—Barnes, Times 
"SHEER, JOYOUS FUN!"—Watts, Post 
"JOY IS RAMPANT!"—Watt, News 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA* 

A grand-new musical 

PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs. at 7:30; Orch. & Front Mezz. 
$12; Rear Mezz. $9, 6; Bale. $5, 3. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. at 7:30: 
Orch. & Front Mezz. $15; Rear Mezz. $12, 8; Bale. $6, 4 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2; Orch. & Front Mezz. $9; Rear Mezz., 
$8, 6; Bale. $5, 3. Please enclose stamped self-addressed en¬ 
velope with order and specify 3 alternate dates. 

ST. JAMES Thea., 246 W. 44th St. 695-5858 
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Leading Gallery in Wesiern-Germany s Capital 

GALERIE wOnSCHE 

Braque, Chagall Picasso, Raysse,Warhol 
53 Bonn, Poppelsdorler Allee 54 Tel.: 34198 


Exhibitions for January 

Martha Jackson Gallery, 32 East 
69th St.: Concept and Content, work of 
John Cage, Bob Thompson and Antoni 
Tapies. Jan. 4-29. 

Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 53rd 




BALLET 
INC. 


Wilson Morelli, Director 
June Lewis, Co-Director 

BALLET MODERN JAZZ CHARACTER 
Faculty: J. Claus, H. Hermann, Y. Lazowsici, J. Liefer 
J. Lewis, J. Medeiros, W. Morelli, F. Pietri 

Special classes for singers, actors, balletomanes. 

JUNE LEWIS DANCE COMPANY In residence 
69 West I4th Street, New York, N. Y. lOOII 242-I903 



Famworth & Hauer school of dance inc. 


beginners/intermediate/advanced/professional: WORKSHOP PERFORMANCES 


Classes in; 

Acrobatics 

Ballet (Farnworth Method) 

Jazz 

Modern 

Stretch 

Tap 

African Ballet 

FACULTY & GUEST TEACHERS: 

S. Bakhru L Franzos B. Mahoney 

C. Barry O. Godare A.Mayraz 

Z. Bethune K. Haynes J. Scalon 

B. Block M. Horosko M. Shawn 

T. Gappy C. Kelley L. Silk 

D. Farnworth J. Kosminsky E. Thompson 

B. Fitch L. Latimer N. Walker 


Official centre of the Young American Dance Company me. 
1697 Broadway (53rcl ST.) New York, New York 10019 

(212)581-0599 


Robert Hauer’.Admin. Dir. Charles Kelley: Associate Dir. 


St.: Tony Smith/81 More, to Jan. 31. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Joseph 
Albers, through Jan. 11: Arts From Asia. 
through Jan. 30. 

New York Cultural Center, 2 Colum¬ 
bus Circle: De Chirico, Jan. 19-April 2. 

Galerie Denise Rene. Inc., 6 West 
57th St.: Le Corbusier retrospective, 
through Jan. 31. 

Sidney Janis Gallery, 20 East 56th 
St.: International Exhibition of Sharp 
Focus Realism, 28 artists. Jan. 5-30. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
1071 Fifth Ave.: Sculpture of John Cham¬ 
berlain, through Feb. 27. 

Gimpel Weitzenhoffer Ltd.. 1040 Mad¬ 
ison Ave.: Vasarely “Kantas" in editions 
of 8, Jan. 18-Feb. 12. 

The Classical Scene 

by Robert Jacobson 

If you’re addicted to the shadowy world 
of Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande, this 
first month of 1972 is a bonanza. In New 
York, the Metropolitan Opera is staging 
a new production on the 19th—its first 
performance of the work since 1962. 
Colin Davis conducts, Desmond Heeley 
is the designer and Paul Emile Dieber is 
the director. The cast is a strong one, 
highlighted by the debut of Berlin-based 
American baritone, Barry McDaniel, as 
Pelleas. Petite Teresa Stratas (who be¬ 
gan as Yniold) is the catalytic Melisande, 
Thomas Stewart is Golaud and Giorgio 
Tozzi is Arkel. Meanwhile in London, the 
Josef Svoboda-Pierre Boulez production 
of two seasons ago (recorded by Colum¬ 
bia) is back in the Covent Garden reper¬ 
toire. This stunning musical realization 
has Elisabeth Soederstroem, George 
Shirley, Donald McIntyre and David 
Ward. The sotto voce dynamics and 
ebb-and-flow speech patterns have never 
been to everyone’s liking, but it’s a 20th 
century classic. 

Back at the Met, the only other 
addition of the month is a revival of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, again 
under the baton of Karl Boehm (27th). 
His cast offers Pilar Lorengar and Her¬ 
mann Prey as the Almavivas, Jeanette 
Pilou and Cesare Siepi as Susanna and 
Figaro, and Evelyn Lear as Cherubino, 
After a year’s absence, Leontyne Price 
returns on the 21st as the ill-fated Leo¬ 
nora in La Forza del Destine, On the 11th 
and 13th, Beverly Sills again takes up 
the mantle of Bellini’s Norma for outings 
with the Opera Theater of New Jersey Ir 
Newark and Trenton. She is beinc 
seconded by Antonio Kitsopoulos anc 
Sergio d’Amorim. Miss Sills then jumps 
into another Bellini vehicle, / Puritan! 
with the Philadelphia Lyric Opera (18th) 
This time she has powerhouse suppor 
in Luciano Pavarotti and Louis Quillco 
And down In coconut-and-palm land, th( 
Opera Guild of Greater Miami opens it: 
winter season with La Scheme, uniting 
signor Pavarotti with Renata Scotto oi 
the 24th-29th. 
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The superb Miss Scotto first stops 
off in New York to sing her second 
“Great Performers at Philharmonic Hall” 
recital on Sunday afternoon, the 16th. 
Half her program is being devoted to 
French (Berlioz. Liszt. Debussy and 
Faure)—and novelties range from Wag¬ 
ner s “Adieux de Marie Stuart ” to arias 
from Vivaldi’s Juditha Triumphans, Mer- 
cadante’s Virginia and Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable. The Italian diva as re¬ 
citalist is, purely and simply, an experi¬ 
ence. Miss Sills follows her on the Phil¬ 
harmonic stage two weeks later^ devot¬ 
ing her afternoon to Mozart. French 
songs and Bellini arias. During January 
the New York Philharmonic conductoria! 
duties are being shared by Karel Ancerl 
and Bruno Maderna. The former has Ha- 
lina Lukomska as soloist in Mozart and 
Berg (6th-10th). On the 11th the ageless 
Artur Rubinstein gives his services for 
the annual Pension Fund Concert. Then 
Maderna takes over (13th-17th) with the 
young Wagnerian soprano, Helga Der- 
nesch, singing the Wesendonck Songs 
and Berg’s Der Wein. On 20th-24th con¬ 
temporary specialist Paul Zukovsky plays 
Maderna’s Violin Concerto. For the con¬ 
certs on 27th-31st, the dynamic Misha 
Dichter plays Mozart’s Concerto K. 482, 
with the winner of the annual MItropoulos 
Competition conducting. Young Mr. Dich¬ 
ter is heard in two more concerts on the 
12th and 14th with the visiting Boston 
Symphony under Michael Tilson Thomas’ 
baton—the two Californians collaborate 
In the Brahms Second Concerto in an all- 
Brahms program. On the 30th. fast-rising 
fiddler, PInchas Zukermann. joins Daniel 
Barenboim for a sonata evening. 

Over at Carnegie Hall, Michael Gie- 
len (who made a big impression during 
his autumn weeks with the Philharmonic) 
returns with his National Orchestra of 
Belgium (18th) and a performance of the 
Mahler Fifth (yes, with the Death in 
Venice “Adagietto”). On the last night 
of the month, Andre Previn opens a 
three-concert run with the London Sym¬ 
phony. Vladimir Ashkenazy plays Moz¬ 
art’s K. 466, followed by Kyung Wha 
Chung in the Sibelius Concerto (Feb. 2) 
and Alicia de Larrocha in the Rachman¬ 
inoff Third (Feb. 3). And if you’re off to 
Austria to ski, with a stop in Vienna, the 
Staatsoper stages a new production of 
Cherubini’s Medea on the 31st with the 
magnificent Leonie Rysanek singing this 
taxing role for the first time. August 
Everding Is the director, Horst Stein con¬ 
ducts, and Lucia Popp and Bruno Pre- 
vedi round out the cast. 

January Concert Calendar 

Metropolitan Opera 
1m,8m,13.17 Samson et Dalila 
1.4 Carmen 

3,10,15 (1:00). 22,25 Die Meistersinger 
All evening performances at 7:15. 

5,12,15,18 Cavalleria/Pagliacci 
6,21,29 La Forza del Destino 
7,11 Hansel and Gretel 
8,14,22m,26 Cosi Fan Tutte 
19.24,29m Pelleas et Melisande 
20,28 Rigoletto 
27,31 Le Nozze di Figaro 
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New York State Theater 

2-9 The Nutcracker 

11 Bugaku, The Goldberg Variations 

12 Serenade, Octandre, Tarantella. 
Raymonda Variations 

13 Serenade Printemps. Chopiniana, La 
Valse 

14 Bugaku. Donizetti Variations. Valse 
Fanlaisie. Symphony in C 

15m Serenade. Who Cares?, Pamtgg 
(8:00) Printemps, Dances at A Gathering 
16 (1:00) The Concert, Monumentum/ 
Movements. In The Night, Stars And 
Stripes (7:00) Bugaku. The Cage. 
Symphony in C 

18 Jewels (3 acts) 

19 Raymonda Variations. Dim Lustre. 

In The Night. Pamtgg 

20 Monumentum/Movements, New 
Robbins Ballet. Tschaikovsky Suite No. 2 

21 Concerto Barocco. Dim Lustre. In 
The Night, Raymonda Variations 

22m Raymonda Variations. The Cage. 
Allegro Brillante. Pamtgg, (8:00) 
Raymonda Variations. New Robbins 
Ballet, Tarantella, La Valse 
23 (1:00) Printemps. The Goldberg 
Variations. (7:00) Tschaikovsky Suite 
No. 2, Chopiniana. Irish Fantasy, Pamtgg 

25 Harlequinade (2 acts). Western 
Symphony 

26 Irish Fantasy. Harlequinade (2 acts) 

27 Firebird. Dances At A Gathering 

28 Scotch Symphony, Dim Lustre. 
Octandre, Tschaikovsky Suite No. 2 
29m The Concert. Harlequinade. (8:00) 
Irish Fantasy, Illuminations, Who Cares? 
30 (1:00) Concerto Barocco, Octandre. 
La Source. Who Cares? (7:00) Scotch 
Symphony. Tschaikovsky Suite No. 2. 

Who Cares? 

Philharmonic Hall 

1m,2m & eve Vienna Choir Boys 

I New York Philharmonic, Karel Ancerl, 
conductor: John Browning, pianist 

3 New York Philharmonic. Karel Ancerl, 
conductor: Dagmar Ledlova-Kopecky. 
organist 

4 Philadelphia Orchestra. Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski, conductor 
6,7m.8,10 New York Philharmonic. 

Karel Ancerl, conductor: Halina 
Lukomska, soprano 

7 Mstislav Rostropovich cellist 
9 TBA 

II New York Philharmonic. Karel Ancerl, 
conductor: Arthur Rubinstein, pianist 
12,14 Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Michael Tilson Thomas, conductor: 

Misha Dichter, pianist 

13.14m.15.17 New York Philharmonic. 
Bruno Maderna, conductor: Helga 
Dernesch, soprano 

15 (11:0 a.m. & 3:00) Little Orchestra 
Society 

16 (3:00) Great Performers Series. 

Renata Scotto. soprano, (eve) Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Memorial Concert 

18 Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy. conductor: Samuel Mayes, 
cellist Joseph de Pasquale. violinist 

19 TBA 

20.22,24 New York Philharmonic, Bruno 
Maderna, conductor: Paul Zukofsky. 
violinist 

21 (1:30) New York Philharmonic, 

Lincoln Center Student Program, Bruno 
Maderna, conductor: (eve) TBA 
23 (aft) Benefit For Sick & Welfare 
Fund of The Hebrew Actors' Union: (eve) 
TBA 

25 TBA 

26 (5:00 & 8:45) 1972 Annual Meeting 
of New York Zoological Society 
27,28m.31 New York Philharmonic, 

Misha Dichter, pianist 

28 Great Performers Series. Gordon 
Lightfoot. folk concert (8:00) 

29 Andre Kostelanetz. conductor: Pilar 
Lorengar. soprano: (12:00 midnight) Our 
Bach Concerts by Henry Schuman 

30 (3:00) Great Performers Series. 

Beverly Sills, soprano: (8:30) Daniel 
Barenboim, pianist: Pinchas Zuckerman, 
violinist 


Alice Tully Hall 

1.2 (3:00) Movies for Kids 

2 Community Holiday Festival 

4 Lincoln Center Library & Museum 
Benefit 

5 (1:00) Juilliard School Concert: (eve) 
Community Holiday Festival 

7 Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Center, Juilliard String Quartet 

8 (9:00) Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center 

9 (3:00) Robert Jordan, pianist: (8:00) 
Evening of Jazz Folkma 

10 Nancy Chase, song recital 

11 Clarion Concerts. Newell Jenkins, 
music director 

12 (1:00) Juilliard School Concert 

14 Juilliard School Concert 

15 Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Center. Francescatti-Casadesus sonata 
recital 

16 (3:00) Francisco Espinosa, guitarist: 
(eve) Israel Chamber Orchestra 

1 f A Renaissance of Lute Song, Anne 
Porret, Rodrigo de Zayas 
18 Indiana Show case Series. Sidney 
Foster 


BY POPULAR DEMAND! 


A Musical Based Upon 
The Gospel According to St Matthew. 



BEGINS DEC. 21 

IVAR THEATRE 

1605 IVAR ST., HOLLYWOOD 

TICKETS ON SALE 
at IVAR BOX OFFICE 464-7121 
& all agencies 

Tickets also at TICKETRON outlets. 


After dark 
has always been the best time. 
Now it’s the best place. 
AFTER DARK 
magazine, telling you what, where, 
and a lot more. 


OFF-BROADWAY DIRECTORY 


"ITS FAST. FURIOUS AND HILARIOUS" — Howard Thompson. NY Times 

K UMQUATS 

Mail and phone reservations accepted; Tues.. Wed.. Thurs.. 
Sun. at 10 P M.: $4 50 Fri. and Sat. at 10 P.M and 11 30 P M • 
$5.50 

Village Gate. 160 Bleecker St.. NYC 10012 
For reservations call (212) 533-5890 


J97I PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 

I BEST AMERICAN PLAY 

I 1970 N. Y. DRAMA CRITICS* CIRCLE AWARD 

"BRAVOS TO ALL! A BEAUTIFUL PLAY." Jerry Talmer. N Y Post 
JOAN BLONDELL 

The effect of 

GAMMA RAYS 

ON MAN IN THE MOON 

MARIGOLDS 

MAIL & PHONE RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED. Prices: Tues 
If’oc at T & 10. Sun. at 3 & 7:30: $7.95, 6.95. 

5.95. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope with order 

BOX OFFICE OPEN ON MONDAYS 
Tickets also at TICKETRON outlets. 

For locations: (212) 644-4400. 

THE NEW THEATRE. 154 E. 54th St. 752-0440 
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CHOREOGRAPHERS 



i— GENERAL DANCE PROGRAM 

• Modern Dence Sampler 

• Workshops in Master Classes 

• Teenagers Improvisation 

• Combined Workshops; 

Ballet & Modern Technique 
Choreography & Technique 

• Free Adjunct Programs: 

Performing Laboratory Workshops 


FACULTY 

Janet Aaron Clay Taliaferro 

Laura Foreman Graciela Torino 

Elina Mooney Ann Vachon 

Jack Nightingale Judy Yardlcy 

Technique (8 different forms) and 
impruvisation/choreography (4 different 
forms) stressing movement skill and 
expression. Open to all; afternoon 
and evening sections for fundamentals, 
beginners, intermediates. 

PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 

• For students who intend to be¬ 


come (or currently are) profes¬ 
sional dancers, choreographers, 
teachers. Program at specially 
reduced rates includes: 

Intensive intermediate and advanced 
technique courses 

Experimental Improvisation Workshops 
Sound Sources for Dance Workshops 
Up to 120 hours free additional 
studio time 

No-fee Practice Teaching/Performing Labs 
Employment counseling 
Apprentice company 

DANCE CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 

All Profossi'ji lal Program courses may be 
taken for Dance Certificate credit. 
Certificate requirements can be fulfilled 
in two years (four semesters); however, 
there is no prescribed time limit for 
completion. 

FACULTY 

Sally Bowden Karla Wol/angle 

Laura Foreman John Watts 

Kelly Ilogan 

Plus Members of the ChoreoConcorls Rep¬ 
ertory and Laura Foreman Companies/ 
Composers Theatre. 

All courses listed open to participants and_ 
observers for academic credit or non-credit. 
Course: begin week of February 14. 


REGISTER NOW! 

You can use your 
Master Charge card. 

The New School 
66 West 12th St., 

NYC 1001 I 
OR 5-2700 

♦ Home of ChoreoConcerts Repertory 
Company an«l the Laura Foreman 
Uanre Company, ArtiKls-in-Re^iilenec 


,0 
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19 (1:00) Juilliard School Concert; 

(8:00) George Neikrug, cellist 
21 Juilliard School Concert 
23 (3:00) New & Newer Music Series, 

New Music Ensemble: Dennis Russell 
Davies, conductor; Eliott Carter, guest 
composer 

25 Indiana Showcase Series, Abby 
Simon 

26 (1:00) Juilliard School Concert; 

(8:00) Bach Aria Group 

30 (5:00) Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center, The Gvarneri String 
Quartet 

31 (aft) Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center, Student Concert; (eve) 

Paul Sperry, song recital 

Brooklyn Academy 

18-30 Murray Louis Dance Company 
and Nikolais Dance Theatre 

Carnegie Hall 

2 Sights and Sounds Of 1972 

5 A Marvelous Evening with Stan Lee 

6 (2:00) Scriabin 100th Birthday 
Concert, Hilde Somer, piano, with Pablo 
Lights 

11 (7:30) National Orchestral 

Association, Jose Serebrier. conductor 

14 A Tribute to Mary McLeod Bethune 
with Ruby Dee, Nikki Giovanni and The 
N. Y. Community Choir, Kim Weston, 

Novella Nelson 

15 Boston Symphony Orchestra, William 
Steinberg, conductor 

16 (2:30) Anna Moffo, soprano: (8:00) 

Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Samuel Jones, conductor 

18 National Orchestra of Belgium, 

Michael Gielen, conductor 

19 Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 

William Steinberg, conductor: Marilyn 
Horne, soprano; William Cochran, tenor; 

Ara Berberian, bass 

21 (8:30), 22 (2:30 & 8:30), 23 (2:30) 

The Osipov Balalaika Orchestra, Victor 
Dubrovsky, conductor 

24 Handel Society Chorus and 
Orchestra, Stephen Simon, conductor; 

Handel's "Athalia” in English, soloists: 

Elinor Ross, Patricia Wise, Nancy Stokes, 

Maureen Forrester, John Stewart, Ara 
Berberian: Martin Isepp, harpsichord 

25 Jacques Brel is Alive and Well and 
Living in Paris 

26 (8:30) Vladimir Ashkenazy, piano 

28 Camerata Singers and Camerata 
Symphony Orchestra, Abraham Kaplan, 
conductor 

29 Carlos Montoya, guitar 

30 A Tribute to Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. with Pete Seeger and others 

31 London Symphony Orchestra, Andre 
Previn, conductor; Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
piano 

All Over 

by Michael T. Leech 
Is it a Leonardo? That’s the question 
experts are asking of the J.B. Speed Art 
Museum sculpture. It’s a small bronze 
horse and rider, exquisitely formed. If 
experts say “yes” (as one already has), 
then it may be the only piece by da 
Vinci known. Two other sculptures, one 
in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
other in Bucharest, are also contenders. 
But, says Addison Page, director of the 
museum, if Louisville’s Equestrian Figure 
is authenticated, it may possibly dis¬ 
qualify the others. However, don’t sit 
waiting; such things take years and at 
least four or five other da Vinci experts 
such as Olga Raggio of the Metropolitan, 
Kenneth Clark or Jennifer Montague 
of London, will have to concur with 
Michael Hall’s opinion before there’s a 
definite answer. Until then, Louisville 
still possesses a very fine Renaissance 
bronze as well as many other treasures 
in its small, but finely stocked museum. 
A new extension now being constructed 
will enable visitors to see more of the 
collection next year. A fine Rubens and 
a striking Largilliere are major attrac¬ 
tions, as well as a complete Elizabethan 
paneled hall. 

At New Haven the Long Wharf 
Theater began Its new season with a 



Oh! “Oh! Calcutta!" There’s no Black Hole 
there, just a veritable gold mine. The A/ew 
York pace-maker production passed its 
1,000th performance in November and 
thriving productions are now running in 
London, Helsinki and Paris. It was also 
successfully mounted in Stockholm, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
—and due to open soon in Hong Kong and 
Tel Aviv. Its success seems to be inhibited 
only on occasion—by prudery and perhaps 
the law. But it’s still going strong! Pictured 
above, top to bottom: Ralph-Hugo Zaiser 
and Huguette Dathane do the “pas de deux” 
in the Paris production; the Stockholm cast; 
and Gary Rethmeier and Samantha Harper at 
New York’s Belasco Theatre. 
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charming old box office hit. You Can’t 
Take It With You had already played at 
the Edinburgh Festival, and since it was 
in repertory with Solitaire, Double Soli¬ 
taire (recently on Broadway) some re¬ 
casting was necessary. The play still 
holds up remarkably well. I last saw it 
at the APA in New York, when Helen 
Hayes played the leading role. It’s un¬ 
fortunate that in our hasty day a three- 
act play seems a bit too long and the 
second act, despite the beautiful, tight 
staging by Arvin Brown, is draggy. Mr. 
Brown’s capacity for fine casting is al¬ 
ways remarkable, and almost all the 
roles were well filled. Particularly de¬ 
lightful were Laurie Kennedy as Essie, 
Emery Battis as Grandpa, and in mar¬ 
velous characterizations, actors of the 
caliber of John Braden, Joseph Leon, 
Sue Lawless and Sarina Grant. The 
heads of the zany Sycamore household 
v^/e^e Teresa Wright and William Swet- 
land. Sets were by Kert Lundell and 
costumes by James Edmund Brady. 

Incidentally, Long Wharf may be the 
first resident theater to extend into film 
production. A $36,000 grant from a 
foundation will assist two independent, 
non-commercial filmmakers to work for 
a period of two years with the company. 
They are Jonas Mekas and Peter Kubel- 
ka, and their work may be Included in 
the free Monday Night series. 

“This is an unusual theater and 
dance company,’’ promises the brochure 
announcing Chicago’s The Ensemble. 
This small group will operate through 
May 7 at the Leo Lerner Theater on 
North Beacon. Part Two of their three- 
part series begins January 28 with the 
addition to the repertory of The Interro¬ 
gation and The Mayor of San Diego by 
Leonard Horwitz. The program now 
contains two events, called Living News¬ 
papers, on the housing and school crises. 
These mixed media pieces rotate with 
two Lewis John Carlino plays and a 
mime-dance. Starting April 7^ choreogra¬ 
pher Mila Llauger will present dance 
works. 

In brief: The Alley theater is most 
recent in the line to present Feydeau’s 
A Flea in Her Ear. The great popularity 
of this French farce during recent sea¬ 
sons points up the need for more liaison 
between the resident theaters. The box 
office success of Flea would have spread 
much more quickly if some sort of publi¬ 
cation existed between organizations, 
and might eliminate some flops—to the 
benefit of audiences! ... The Folger 
Theater Group of Washington, D.C., will 
be performing a rare play by one of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Cyril 
Tourneur. His melodrama. The Reveng¬ 
er’s Tragedy, plays through Jan. 9 at the 
Folger Library ... A big success at the 
Trinity Square Playhouse in Providence 
returns Jan. 25 through Feb. 12. An 
earlier production of Child’s Play sold 
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out every night; extra performances pre¬ 
cede the opening of The Price . .. The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, directed by John 
Lithgow, opens in Baltimore at Center 
Stage on Jan. 2 . . . Previews of a revival 
of a nostalgic comedy, The Royal Family, 
directed by Douglas Seale, will begin 
Jan. 25 at the Goodman Theater In 
Chicago. 

London Seen, 1971 

by Peter Buckley 

1971 was the year when American funk 
replaced French chic as the fashionable 
affectation among the hip. Everybody 
sported tattered levis, Spiro Agnew tee 
shirts and US Army fatigues as they 
buzzed around in their Mustangs and 
Harleys from one hamburger joint to 
another, and milkshakes and grinders 
became the new gourmet treat. At times 
Bond Street looked a bit like an offshoot 
of Max’s Kansas City. 

In the theater it was a year when 
nudity became respectably passe. While 
The Dirtiest Show In Town —now com¬ 
pletely recast with a group grope of 
beautiful natives—continues to pack 
them in with box-office-breaking consist¬ 
ency, the naked body pops up all over 
the place barely raising a yawn, so to 
speak, much less anything else. At the 
Royal Court, The Changing Room is a 
mass of dangling flesh, yet nothing could 
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be more respectable; and even Ambas¬ 
sador has its naked backside, but that 
doesn’t affect its status as the mid-week 
matinee favorite. After you’ve seen it all, 
what then? 

’71 saw the further growth of the 
brilliant playwrights of England’s second 
renaissance—Simon Gray {Butley)^ Peter 
Nichols (Forget-Me-Not-Lane), David 
Storey (The Changing Room) —as well as 
three productions of Heathcote Williams’ 
AC/DC. It was also a year of celebration 
for The Young Vic, Frank Dunlop’s enor¬ 
mously successful experiment with 
youthful exuberance. Unfortunately, the 
Young Vic ended its year on a dull note 
with Robert Shaw’s Cato Street. Vanessa 
Redgrave was rather splendid as Van¬ 
essa Redgrave, but Shaw’s play Is as 
heavy a political bore as one could 
expect from a writer of such lightness. 

Less noteworthy of the year’s obser¬ 
vations: not much excitement originated 
with either The Royal Ballet or The 
National Theatre. At Covent Garden the 
dancing remained pure poetry, but the 
few successful productions—like Dances 
At a Gathering —were straight transatlan¬ 
tic crossings, while the best works in the 
Old Vic’s repertoire continue to be the 
retreads of The National Health and The 
Merchant of Venice. The only new pro¬ 
duction of stature to emerge from the 
National with any legs was Danton's 
Death, and we await with eagerness 
Laurence Olivier and Constance Cum¬ 
mings in Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
the O’Neill masterpiece, just in time for 
the new year. 

Over the past twelve months, The 
Roundhouse hosted such delightful 
diversities as Pork (by Andy Warhol), 
1789, and Godspell —the last a joyous 
carnival of loving fun that sent the critics 
home a bit mystified and ashamed of 
their cold hearts while the public clam¬ 
ored for more. And the Rainbow Theatre 
opened its gilded doors as London’s 
classy answer to the Fillmores of Amer¬ 
ica [see The Rainbow, p. 34]. The Jeffrey 
Ballet made its much acclaimed English 
debut in the spring and was topped a few 
weeks later by Maurice Bejart’s Ballet 
of the 20th Century, which in spite of a 
black and blue lashing by uptight dance 
critics, sold out every performance to a 
cheering public. 

Some extraordinary productions 
came our way over the months—The 
National’s The Architect and the Emperor 
of Assyria, Spain’s Nuria Espert Com¬ 
pany’s The Maids —and a surplus of fine 
acting: Alan Bates (Butley), Mary Merrall 
(Ellen), Ralph Richardson (West of Suez), 
Gemma Jones (Getting On), John Giel¬ 
gud and Ann Calder-Marshall (Caesar 
and Cleopatra), Joan Hickson (Forget- 
Me-Not-Lane), Peggy Ashcroft (The Lov¬ 
ers of Viorne). In all, an extraordinary 
year of contrasts, with Dorothy Tutin 
flitting gracefully from the silent dark- 
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nesses of Pinter’s Old Times to the gor¬ 
geous extravagances of Robert Help- 
man’s production of Peter Pan, and with 
Danielle Darrieux charming the world in 
an otherwise unmemorable evening in 
Ambassador. 

But if anything, 71 was the year of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company: they 
seemed to be all over the place with 
three theaters and RSC members shuttl¬ 
ing back and forth, in and out of a grab 
bag full of diversity. Not everything they 
touched turned to gold, but there was 
more than enough to compensate. Strat¬ 
ford produced a glorious Merchant of 
Venice, an intelligent Twelfth Night, and 
the best Othello I’ve ever seen, while in 
the West End Peter Brook’s historic Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream played in rep 
with Pinter’s Old Times, a splendid 
knock-about version of Etherege’s The 
Man of Mode, and Terry Hand’s brilliant 
interpretation of Genet’s The Balcony. 



Currently at the Duchess Theatre in London, 
the cast of “The Dirtiest Show in Town" 
practices group encounter. (Photo by 
Laurie Asprey) 

The company took over The Place for 
the last few months of the season and 
among the treats to be found there were 
Robin Phillip’s production of Miss Julie — 
a dead-straight, frighteningly realistic 
event that worked on a dozen different 
levels—and Buzz Goodbody’s dramatic 
reading of the transcripts of The Oz 
Trial. Anybody who has read Tony Pal¬ 
mer’s superb blow-by-blow journalistic 
essay, The Trials of Oz, knows what sur¬ 
realistic fun that would turn out to be. 
Most surprising of all. the RSC got out 
of the red financially for the first time in 
years, thanks to Brook’s invasion of 
Broadway. 

And finally, in any annual London 
roundup we must note that Hair, the 
period ritual celebration of the almost 
forgotten flowery 60’s, moves into its 
fourth year (which is nice). Sleuth into 
its third (which is understandable), The 
Mousetrap into its twentieth (which is 


unexplainable). Equally mystifying long 
runs include There’s a Girl In My Soup, 
The Great Waltz and Danny La Rue, 
which continue to hold forth at the 
Comedy, Drury Lane and The Palace. 
But in a year that witnessed, among 
other things. Frank Zappa being kicked 
out of The Royal Albert Hall. Peter Hall 
walking out of Covent Garden, two local 
lads—Cat Stevens and Rod Stewart— 
soaring into international prominence, 
and Glenda Jackson wasting twelve 
months playing Queen Elizabeth all over 
the place, nothing seemed to come as 
much of a surprise—alas. 

ON THE TOWN: 

In New York 

by Norma McLain Stoop 
JANUARY JOTTINGS: Jan. 10-22 French 
singer Regine will be at the Plaza’s 
Persian Room; at the St. Regis-Sheraton 
Maisonette, Count Basie will play from 
Jan. 17-29. The Rainbow Grill will fea¬ 
ture Stan Getz and Gilberto Joao from 
Jan. 3-22; the Waldorf Empire Room will 
be closed until the end of Feb. 

TOPS THIS TIME: Fiery Andrei Vos- 
nesensky, the dark young Russian dyna¬ 
mo of a poet, declaimed his poems of 
today in the fashion of an operatic star 
of yesterday on the stage of Town Hall. 
Vosnesensky was able to make the 
poems, as he recited them in Russian, 
exciting and absorbing to this non-Rus¬ 
sian-speaking listener, although the 
translations, as read by William J. Smith 
and W. H. Auden, sometimes seemed a 
little overblown and, at least in the case 
of the short poem about the poet’s be¬ 
ing distracted by a pretty co-ed at Berke¬ 
ley, a bit old-hat. Vosnesensky, compact 
and neat, had a kind of throw-away 
grace that kept the audience happy 
throughout. 

ON WITH THE NEW: A double 
“new” this time. Roy Buchanan, a guitar¬ 
ist deeply admired by his colleagues but 
unknown to the general public, was 
given national exposure when NET pre¬ 
sented Introducing . . . Roy Buchanan as 
a PBS special of the week. Some of the 
telecast was of Buchanan’s interesting 
background and also showed him jam¬ 
ming with prominent musicians. A large 
part of the show was taped live (new for 
NET), and Buchanan’s talent is really 
impressive. A serious, bearded young 
man who stands solidly balanced back 
on his heels as he plays, his way with 
blues is outstanding and the singing of 
his guitar makes words superfluous. 

LATELY SEEN AND NOTED: Gisela 
May, making her American debut at 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, gave a 
memorable concert of Brecht’s works. 
A member of the Berliner Ensemble, 
she sang well-known Brecht songs mas¬ 
terfully, but it was in such lesser-known 
works as “Song of the Fort Donald Rail¬ 
way Gang” (by Brecht/Welzlan) that she 
excelled. The “Peace Song” (by Ne- 
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SATURDAY, FEB. 5, 8:30 P.M. 

KAUFMANN CONCERT HALL 

92nd STREET YM-YWHA, 427-6000 Ext. 720 
1395 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 



ND WONDER 
“THE NOMADS” 
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LONDON Long weekend Feb. 17-21 

Round trip jet fare, 1st class hotel, break¬ 
fasts, supper party, theater, 4 nights, 5 days. 

$199.00 

SAN FRANCISCO Easter Mar. 30-April 2 

Round trip jet fare, 1st class hotel, 3 nights, 
4 days. $200.00 

AUSTRIA Spring skiing Feb. 27-Mar. 5 

Round trip jet fare, hotel, 2 meals a day, 
transfers. 1 week. $230.00 

MADRID Available May thru Sept. 

Round trip jet fare only. 2 weeks. $200.00 

RIO FOR CARNIVAL/BUENOS AIRES Feb. 4-19 

Round trip jet fare, 4 days in Buenos Aires, 
10 days in Rio, 1st class hotels, dinners in 
Buenos Aires, breakfasts in Rio, transfers. 2 
weeks. $580.00 

SPECIAL NOTE: 

In September, we’ll be talking to the animals 
on AFRICAN SAFARI, visiting Nairobi, Ngoron- 
goro, Serengeti, and Kampala. Round trip jet 
fare, 1st class hotels, 2 meals a day, trans¬ 
fers and complete Safari guided tours. Shoot¬ 
ing with camera only, please. 17 days. 

$999.00 


Prices per person, based on double occupancy. 
Plus tax. 

Six months membership required to participate 
in group trips. 


International Nomads Club 
P.O. Box 913, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

International Nomads Club 
69 Dartmouth Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

Please send me information on these and other 
great trips coming up. 

I’m enclosing $15 for annual membership fee. 
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ruda /Brecht /Eisler) was particularly 
moving. Miss May is an artist of high 
caliber and her album of the Brecht/ 
Weill The Seven Deadly Sins (Deutsche 
Grammophon) is a winner of Paris’ 
Grand Prix du Disque. 

In the elegant Persian Room of the 
Plaza, Bobbi Martin sang with strength 
and authority. Her ballads take second 
place to the country-rock that is really 
her forte. She scored heavily with her 
own original numbers, particularly her 
new Buddah recording, Tomorrow. My¬ 
ron Cohen headlined, and had the audi¬ 
ence responding from the start to his 
apparently endless repertoire of jokes, 
all delivered with enviable timing and 
aplomb. 

At The Apartment (1068 Second 
Ave.), Biff Downey proved that, although 
a newcomer to the business, his assur¬ 
ance and showmanship are excellent. 
The bearded young singer with sophisti¬ 
cated eyes and rusty hair also showed 
good judgment in his choice of songs. 
Such standards as “For Once In My 
Life” and “Something’s Got To Give” 
were interspersed with more recherche 
numbers such as “Since I Fell For You” 
and "The Good Times.’’ 



Henry Jaglom, young director of “A Safe 
Place” (Columbia), mans the camera himself 
for a location shot on New York’s Fifth 
Avenue. 

SONG AND FILM MAN: Tall, thin, 
tired-looking Richard Harris, from Lime¬ 
rick (in his words, “the worst part of 
Ireland’’) limps into the vast living room 
of his Waldorf Towers suite. Just the 
night (or early morning) before, he had 
broken his toe trying to catch the thief 
who stole, among other items, “Two 
pairs of cuff-links— both of the deepest 
sentimental (he pronounces each of the 
four syllables separately) value. One 
was the prize I won in Cannes for best 
actor—for Sporting Life. The second was 
a divorce present from my wife, for 
which I was terribly touched and moved, 
until four weeks later I was billed for 
it.’’ In N Y for the opening of his film, 
Man In The Wilderness (Warner 
Brothers), in which he has all of eleven 
lines—the rest of the time he is waging 
a mute battle for survival—he speaks of 


past and future films. “As to Cromwell, I 
feel a bit unhappy. Unhappy with myself, 
too. I kind of blew the performance too 
early. Besides, you didn’t see enough of 
Cromwell with his family, which is so 
essential. That annoys me with Colum¬ 
bia—we shot the scenes, but it was all 
cut out.’’ 

Harris, who also has a hit album. 
My Boy (ABC-Dunhill) at the moment, 
loves both acting and singing. But not 
film festivals. “I don’t like festivals. I 
entered Bloomfield in the Berlin Film 
Festival this year. Knowing it was Berlin 
and the movie was made in Israel, I 
thought, ‘If we enter it as the Israeli 
entry, the Germans have got to have mis¬ 
givings about the last war—the Jewish 
people —they’ve got to give us some kind 
of award. Well, we were booed out of 
the theater. I sat in the front row and 
they booed my first directorial assign¬ 
ment. I walked up on the stage, grabbed 
a microphone and booed back, and I 
seduced (he pronounces the word ‘se- 
juiced’) them into cheers at the end. 

‘Bloomfield is terribly simply shot. 
We’ve become so chi-chi. I hate clever 
movies. I hate clever camera work. As 
a moviegoer, I hate when I’m watching 
somebody tell a story, to be in admira¬ 
tion or awe of a brilliant shot. They’re 
really missing the camera. It’s become 
an elaborate toy.’’ 

Harris, who was rejected by the two 
best London acting schools, was kicked 
out of the one he finally attended—they 
told him he’d never succeed. He went 
into acting because, “When I was quite 
young—well, now when you’re forty, 
nineteen seems quite young—I got tu¬ 
berculosis, and in bed for years. I began 
to invent people who came to see me. 
When you get sick, you have hundreds 
of friends, after three months you have 
a dozen, after a year you’ve got none at 
all. You have conversations with light 
bulbs and door knobs. At the time, 
when I was in bed, I won the Academy 
Award for best actor, best director, best 
writer. I performed at Covent Garden — 
the operatic singer of all time. I con¬ 
ducted Beethoven’s Fifth at Festival Hall. 

I was Frank Sinatra at Las Vegas. I did 
everything, I won everything, in that bed. 

I was the greatest one-man star of all 
time lying there. So when I got well, I 
tested it—tried to see if I could make my 
fantasies come true. “You know,” he 
winks as he takes off a sock so a doctor 
can examine his toe, “I’ve still never 
conducted Beethoven’s Fifth!” 

LATELY HEARD AND QUOTED: 
Young Henry Jaglom, director of the 
controversial film, A Safe Place (Colum¬ 
bia), says, “The greatest disturbance is 
the enormous resistance to the film 
among straight, structured, establishment 
critics who insist on responding intel¬ 
lectually instead of emotionally to my 
attempt to redefine time, restructure 
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emotion, and create a new cinematic 
language. This is particularly disturbing 
since I’m trying, at a certain level, to 
communicate with my parents—thus, 
with older people. Older people are 
afraid of time, but if they weren’t per¬ 
ceiving time as linear, they wouldn’t be. 
if they didn’t think of death (because 
that’s what we’re really talking about) 
as an ending—if they only understood 
the curve of time and Einstein’s state¬ 
ment that there is no such thing as a 
straight line and that therefore every¬ 
thing must return ultimately to itself—. 
Their concept is that every year is one 
year less to live instead of that each 
year we have is one year more. Nostal¬ 
gia is a killer, and I try to show that in 
the film. I think this present nostalgia 
bit is devastating in its destructive effect 
on people, confirming that the past was 
better, the future is no good, and the 
present doesn’t exist. So they aren’t 
able to clearly live now, and it’s always 
now. It is the present generation coming 
up now, rather than even my own gener¬ 
ation, that is most willing to accept, 
fearlessly, A Safe Place.” 

In Las Vegas 

by Morag Veljkovic 

What’s On: Desert Inn offers Juliet 
Prowse Dec. 28-Jan. 24. Las Vegas Hil¬ 
ton (formerly the International) has Bar¬ 
bra Streisand Dec. 24-Jan. 13. Thunder- 
bird has the new Latin Fire ’72 revue in 
progress while the Stardust, Dunes and 
Tropicana offer their large spectaculars. 
Dec. 24-Jan. 3 Jack Benny and Della 
Reese are at the Hotel Sahara. Wayne 
Newton will be at the Frontier Dec. 23- 
Jan. 26, with Ray Anthony in the lounge 
Dec. 30-Feb. 16. 

Christmas brought but one new 
spectacular to the Las Vegas Strip. The 
all-new Folies Bergere opened in the 
Hotel Tropicana, while the Dunes and 
Stardust continue with their present 
epics. Recession hits Las Vegas and the 
entertainment. Originally, shows were 
changed every year, then it was every 
two, and now they appear to be heading 
for three-year runs. Hotel executives 
have an amazing logic. While pleading 
poverty and the need to economize on 
one hand, they will announce million- 
dollar expansion plans on the other. Of 
course, one always hears that shows are 
held over due to their great success. 

The place to go these days if one 
wants to see beautiful girls is the Star¬ 
dust lounge. The only corn in the show 
Is the title. Bare Touch of Vegas. Take 
five lovely girls who can dance, and one 
Roger Minaml, and you’re well on the 
path to success. Add choreography that 
is special and good music, and you have 
the best lounge show in town. The girls 
emerge from monks’ habits in the 
opening and proceed to behave in any¬ 
thing but a saintly manner. Whether 
they are bejeweled or popping out of 
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bags, each girl is a pleasure to watch 
and together they prove that a nude can 
do rock and still look feminine. Most of 
the show is lively and upbeat, to put it 
mildly (with Roger Minaml as consistent 
a performer as ever). It is impossible 
to do justice to certain moments of a 
show with the printed word. Best advice, 
to those who can, is go and see the 
show; and listen to the musicians— 
they’re good. The Bernard Brothers are 
back, still with the same old routines, 
some of which are donkeys’ years old. 
But they’re still getting the laughs, so 
who can grumble? Mind you, they have 
stiff competition from three irate infants 
who just happen to be on their knees! 

The Silver Slipper is still rolling 
happily along with its umpteenth bur¬ 
lesque show. One of the last strong¬ 
holds in this field, the Barry Ashton revue 
fits the Silver Slipper and the room in 
which it is performed, down to a tee. 
One can’t imagine any other type of 
show In the Silver Slipper or burlesque 
in any other showroom. Even the audi¬ 
ences appear to be tailor made. This 
particular edition is weaker than the 
previous one as far as production num¬ 
bers go. The 30’s opening displays both 
the best in the girls and the costuming. 
The strippers strip well, each one in her 
own fashion, the most sensuous being 
Janet Boyd. “Bordello” Is the one repeti¬ 
tious number, bearing a remarkable re¬ 
semblance to the brothel number in 
Flesh. It terminates with an embarrassed 
looking Gordon Cornish (happily at ease 
elsewhere in the show) standing in his 
underpants. Erotica a la Fruit of the 
Loom! 

The sketches are kept fairly brief, 
which Is an improvement from the long- 
winded husband-wife routines. Actually 
the Silver Slipper show is living proof 
that corn is still popular, and “risque” 
jokes will always have a following. To 
each his own. 


In Los Angeles 

by Viola Hegyi Swisher 



Barbara, the Grey Witch, is shattering the 
outmoded wicked witch image via her Dea 
Records album, coast-to-coast personal 
appearances, and a newspaper column. 

It’s practically unheard of in Holly¬ 
wood—a writer remaining on the set 


throughout shooting. But Butterflies Are 
Free playwright-film scripter Leonard 
Gershe put off starting his new stage 
play till this month to be on hand to 
revise (at no extra pay) any scenes that 
didn’t work. 

In pre-production consultations, 
Gershe immediately zeroed in with pro¬ 
ducer Mike Frankovich in getting Milton 
Katselas to direct. “Knowing how much 
he did for my play,” Gershe said, “I 
knew how much help he’d be on the 
screenplay.” 

Butterflies, a Columbia release, is 
Katselas’ first achievement in film direct¬ 
ing. It’s also the stellar debut of Edward 
Albert, son of Eddie and Margo Albert. 

At posh-but-with-it Bullock’s WII- 
shire, blonde Barbara the Gray Witch 
pitched her Dea Records album, which 
spins out chants and lots of lore. For 
materials to exorcise evil spirits: “Go to 
the graveyard of your choice and . . .” 
For black occult homemade holy water, 
a recipe Barbara intones in her flutey, 
little girl voice: “...urine from a high 
priestess . . . mixed in with the semen of 
a high priest.. .” 

“Last year,” Barbara whispered in 
her fourth floor eyrie, “the public 
laughed, this year they’re listening, next 
year they’ll convert to witchcraft.” 

Meanwhile, distinguished collectors 
gathered in the fifth floor Porcelain Room 
for a champagne preview of Cybis’ 
winged white Pegasus, birds and floral 
pieces of exquisite craftsmanship. Cybis 
artists are currently working on an 
American Indian series. 

Fllmex execs promise to reprise LA 
film test this year. . . Flamboyant, sharp- 
clawed entertainer that he is, Charles 
Pierce was at his high camp best im¬ 
personating himself at Ciro’s . . . Etc. fav¬ 
orite, Maxine Weldon, is booked into the 
food-and-music spot for a month. 

Company Theater (Caliban is cur¬ 
rent) pro-and-cons the Idea of a Euro¬ 
pean tour. .. Gallery Theater’s Circle on 
the Ground got John Groves a Goldwyn 
Creative Writing Award . . . Next at Cen¬ 
tury City Playhouse: T. Williams’ King¬ 
dom of Earth (Seven Descents of Myrtle) 

. .. El Centro Pro Workshop slates Bar¬ 
bara Ferrell and Paul Guldl in Lawrence 
Osgood’s The Rook. 

For gourmets only: Alan de Maria’s 
Little Spaghetti Factory’s lucullan lasag- 
na gets part of its piquant flavor from a 
touch of prosciutto blended with the 
ricotta and from simmering the bone in 
de Maria’s super-sauce. 

Reviews 

In beautifully crafted classic mime 
comedy and black cabinet technique 
magic, a laundry line at UCLA’s Royce 
Hall whisked into playful amours, ghostly 
goblinry went on around a fourposter, 
end a white sheet of a horse flew fast 
and funny for the first half of Black 
Light Theater of Prague, directed by 
Jirl Srnec. Post-intermission, unfortun- 
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ately, brought Fair of Hands, a lengthy 
piece of old-style, old country symbolism 
whose points of reference were less than 
meaningful to a typically American audi¬ 
ence. 

Thank Godspell and all those irre- 
sistibles who put it together for the re¬ 
minder that commedia dell’arte shall in¬ 
herit the theater (or vice versa). Again. 
Momentarily. 

The infectious spirit of the Mark 
Taper Forum's cast must have gratified 
John-Michael Tebelak. who conceived 
and directed Godspell, with smartly 
styled staging by composer-lyricist Ste¬ 
phen Schwartz and Nina Faso. Andy 
Rohrer, the sweet Jesus, and David Has¬ 
kell, the fate-fingered Judas, and Roberta 
Baum, Jeanne Lange, Lynn Thigpen, 
Herb Braha, Lamar Alford, Jeffrey My- 
lett and Robin Lamont made the whole 
show sing. So did Peter Wexler’s chain 
link set, Susan Tsu’s wild costumes and 
H. R. Poindexter s pull-cord lighting. 

The bouncy Godspell bounced over 
to the Ivar Theater last month for an 
open-end Hollywood run. 

Folksinger Hal Lynch’s 3 Miles to 
Poley at Theater West/Club Theater was 
a slow-paced little treatise on memories 
of existence in the Alabama village of his 
childhood. If not for the keen-edged 
delineation of Jan Burrell as the still- 
young, widowed mother, the whole thing 
would hardly have been worthwhile. 
Joshua Bryant directed Lynch’s minus¬ 
cule contribution to dirt-poor rural Ameri¬ 
cana. Production was partially funded by 
the Office of Advance Drama Research. 

At the Horseshoe Theater, in Oh 
Boy, Here Comes Walt, writer-director 
V'ahan Gregory wove quite another fabric 
of reminiscence — sturdily-textured, 
warmly colored, simply designed, pleas¬ 
antly naive. 

B. Kirby, Jr., filled all dimensions of 
lovable 15-year-old Walt, observing, test¬ 
ing, tasting life in an informal sequence 
of narration and scenes that give the 
audience intimate contact with a late 
1930’s, small town Armenian-American 
family. 

With strong, easy focus on charac¬ 
ter, Gregory himself portrayed the pater¬ 
familias. Steve Idran, A-Vel Saroyan, 
Dorothy Collier, Paul Braden and the rest 
of the cast managed not to intrude a 
single false note. Guitarist-singer Mose 
Samuels did a sweet job with the ap¬ 
pealing title song he and Pamela Phil¬ 
lips wrote. 

Lorraine Hansberry’s revolutionary 
Sturm und Drang existed in conflict with 
her womanliness. Her soul was suffused 
with beauty. Consuming anger showed 
in false concepts of pride. Advocacy of 
violence tugged against longing to leave 
an enlightened and enlightening message 
for the world. These are impressions 
gleaned from To Be Young, Gifted and 
Black at Inner City Theater. 
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Adapted by Robert Nemiroff, the 
thoughtfully staged portrait of Lorraine 
Hansberry was abstracted from her own 
words. Perhaps most touching—and re¬ 
vealing—were: “I do not hate all white 
men—but I desperately wish that I did. 
It would make everything infinitely 
easier.” 

There was a fine, strong urgency in 
performances by the mixed cast, Judy 
Jean Berns, Elizabeth Herron, Bette How¬ 
ard, Tina Sattin, Beverly A. Johnson, 
Thurman Scott and Baxter Harris. Will 
Mott directed from Gene Frankel’s origi¬ 
nal direction. 

Taking Ionesco’s Rhinoceros by the 
horns. Actor’s Theater Players had an 
encounter with the formidable, wit- 
blessed avant-gardist, with Guy Stock- 
well quietly exercising the authority of 
director. 

Ionesco postulates that neither the 
meek, the righteous, the virtuous, nor the 
debatably moral and destructive shall 
inherit the earth. Instead, it is the sweet 



Andy Rohrer is Jesus and David Haskell plays 
Judas in the west coast company of the 
John-Michael Tebelak-Stephen Schwartz 
musical, “Godspell,” at Hollywood’s Ivar 
Theater. 


slob who, living by his humanness rather 
than by imposed moralities, retains his 
humanity while the rest of his civilization 
succumbs to the rhinocerine epidemic 
that is Ionesco’s warning to the world. 

Ronald Morton Johnson, Marianne 
Tannen, Randolph Wishart, Michael Dai¬ 
ley, Ed Crick, Larry French and Gordon 
Hukston were the steadiest members of 
an uneven cast. 

Children of the Queen’s Revels 
strayed from the beaten path of little 
theater when the group presented Square 
Pegs in Round Holes, a selection of sati¬ 
rical vignettes in white-face mime. Youth¬ 
ful Young-Evans conceived, directed and 
performed in the divertissement at Music 
Hall West. His sturdiest support came 
from L. J. Kinahan, who has just tTie 
right haunting personality for mime and 
made a favorable impression in the 
capers, which were in urgent need of 
tightening. 

On the same bill, director Pete Par¬ 
kin spun fun out of Noon, Terrence Mc¬ 
Nally’s sportive essay on fouled-up as¬ 


signations. Amusing Robin Bach Kinahan, 
Genie Stewart, Elaine Guy and Robert 
Mead took part in the antic rendezvous. 

Susan Merzbach and Marty Chris¬ 
topher gave more than was deserved by 
The Ledge, an underdeveloped piece 
about a would-be suicide. 

Too many literary and theatrical de¬ 
vices clutter Chris Longo’s tautological 
HP Is Dying in the Valley: trickling 
stream of consciousness, alter ego, 
juggled time levels, projections. The 
works. 

Comedia 2 director, Leslie Abbott, 
tied the material together capably for 
the Matrix Company, but nothing could 
disguise the fact that prolix writer Longo 
brought no new illumination to family 
traumas. They included sibling rivalry, 
insensitive parents and other complaints 
from which playwrights suffer to excess, 
driving their characters to multiple staged 
crises and simulated sex. 

In the cast, Aaron Nicholson, Steve 
McCue, Michael Berry, Sandra Kales, 
Ruth Stone, Borah Silver and Joyce 
Johnson looked all right. But they’d 
have looked better in an astutely edited 
version of HP. 

Huntington Hartford Theater audi¬ 
ences laughed readily as Julie Harris 
persuasively played the potty sibling and 
Kim Hunter the swilling sister in Paul 
Zindel’s And Miss Reardon Drinks a 
Little, a sly peek at some school system 
ladies, with Melvin Bernhardt directing. 

Spectators enjoyed equally DeAnn 
Mears as one Reardon who escaped the 
fetid feminine household, even if she had 
to marry a sister’s boy friend to do it. 
They doted as well on the noisy presence 
of Bill Macy and Jo Flores Chase as the 
blatant, intruding couple. But when 
laughter wasn’t being solicited, the un¬ 
derlying drama of the characters’ lives 
got only short—and shortsighted—shrift 
from Zindell. 

When a director as good as Edward 
Ludlum comes up with a very mixed 
bag for Enter Laughing, adapted by 
Joseph Stein from Carl Reiner’s novel, 
it’s regrettable. Still, there were several 
bright interludes in the Gallery Theater’s 
Tigris production. Arne Warda had a few 
as the shop apprentice making a disas¬ 
trous debut in a sleazy little theater 
whose sleazy veteran star was Treva 
Frazee. And Christina Ford shared a 
charming cemetery love scene with him. 
But, in the small role of shop owner, it 
was Zachary Berger who quietly en¬ 
hanced the presentation with an occa¬ 
sional touch of quality. 

In its Center Theater Group pro¬ 
duction at the Ahmanson Theater, Her¬ 
man VA/ouk’s The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial showed more strength, more dig¬ 
nity, compassion and depth than ever 
before in its theatrical history on the 
LA scene. 

Hume Cronyn’s Lt. Cdr. Queeg of 
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the mine sweeper Caine projected un¬ 
erringly the Navy man’s warped, out-of- 
kilter personality. As he approached the 
frenzied climax of the trial, he earned 
rounds of bravos. 

Imposing, subtle, tortured, John 
Forsythe was a most moving and honor¬ 
able Lt. Greenwald, defense attorney for 
Joe Don Baker’s Lt. Maryk, the fall guy 
who rats on Queeg at the subtle instiga¬ 
tion of writer Lt. Keefer, played by An¬ 
drew Prine. 

Henry Fonda’s direction reflected 
the give and take between his assign¬ 
ment and those of such other fine actors 
as Edward Binns, the prosecuting attor¬ 
ney; George Wynner and Whit Bissell, 
the Navy psychiatrists; Paul Stewart, 
Henry Brandon, Bruce Davison and Gary 
Barton, the uncomprehending mob. Every 
person on H. R. Poindexter’s starkly 
handsome set contributed to the distin¬ 
guished success of CTG managing direc¬ 
tor Robert Fryer’s production. 

After the final scene, in which 
Greenwald, drunk and torn apart by 
events revealed at the trial, pays tribute 
to the Navy—Queeg and all—one 
thought intruded: would author Herman 
Wouk in the 1970s have written that 
scene as he did in the ’40s? 

In San Francisco 

by Robert Stickel 

Suite Jesus, a new dance theater piece 
on the style of Superstar and Tommy, 
makes its debut in San Francisco on 
New Year’s Eve. Ariel Porny Is the direc¬ 
tor-choreographer of the work, which is 
tentatively set for Friends and Relations 
Hall, so recently the home of the long- 
running Tommy. 

A.C.T. will produce (or maybe co¬ 
produce) a road company stint of The 
Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the- 
Moon Marigolds, we hear. At press time 
no official announcement was forthcom¬ 
ing, but rumors point to a late December 
opening at the Marine’s Theatre. 

The Surf Theatre, which specializes 
in movie classics, will run a showing of 
their “great find’’: G.W. Pabst’s 1931 
version (much discussed and desired 
after it’s ostracism from pre-war Ger¬ 
many) of The Threepenny Opera with 
Lotte Lenya. We saw It first time around 
last year and It was a wonderful experi¬ 
ence. Three days only (Jan. 13th-15th). 
S.F.’s other major film classics house, 
the Gateway Cinema, will feature two 
fine double bills and an epic in late 
January: (19th-22nd)— The Fixer and 
The Pawnbroker; (23rd-25th)— The Sea 
Gull and Adalen '31; and (26th-Feb. 1st) 
—Sergei Bondarchuk’s 6 Y 2 hour War and 
Peace. 

Michel Langinieux’s new “The Thea¬ 
tre’’ school and company are underway 
with another version of Orpheus in the 
Underworld. Readers may remember that 
this column did handstands raving about 
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Langinieux’s sensational Stanford Uni¬ 
versity production of the Offenbach last 
year. (AD May ’71) 

Spring Opera of San Francisco an¬ 
nounced it’s ’72 fare beginning with a 
Feb. 11 opening of The Barber of Seville 
and followed by Monteverdi’s Orfeo and 
a long-awaited and eagerly anticipated 
production of the monumental Brecht- 
Weill Mahagonny. 

Civic Light Opera presented a brief 
two-week return engagement of Prom¬ 
ises, Promises at the Curran Theatre in 
December and Lauren Bacall arrives in 
Applause on March 7. 

The Magic Theatre of Berkeley 
eases into it’s fifth season on Jan. 21 in 
a new home at 2485 Shattuck, in Berke¬ 
ley. First scheduled at the new theater 
is Michael McClure’s Polymorphous 
Pirates. 

Although there’s certainly nothing 
else at the 181 Club (Eddy Street, S.F.) 
to recommend it, featured in the show, 
as It were (It’s mostly drag record panto¬ 
mime), is a talented young dancer 
named Malcolm Clark. He’s a fine jazz 
dancer with a natural and versatile style 
that belongs In a top professional com¬ 
pany. 

Peter Donat takes a temporary leave 
of absence from A.C.T. to appear in 
David Merrick’s Broadway production of 
George Feydeau’s There’s One in Every 
Marriage. He returns to S.F. on the 
completion of that assignment. 


Reviews 



Michael Learned appears as the doomed 
Egyptian queen in the American Conserva¬ 
tory Theatre's current production of Shakes¬ 
peare’s "Antony and Cleopatra." 

(Photo by Graven Image) 

The American Conservatory Theatre 
opened Its ’71-72 season with two dif¬ 
ferent views of the legendary Cleopatra. 
On October 30, Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo¬ 
patra made its mirthful opening, followed 
on November 2 by Shakespeare’s 
weightier Antony and Cleopatra. 

Both productions were treated in 
spectacular fashion, utilizing one basic 
set, but the distinct character of the two 
plays was separated by direction—Bill 


Ball’s for Shaw, Allen Fletcher’s for 
Shakespeare. 

In Caesar, Lee McCain as Cleopatra 
was a kittenish ruler in beautiful contrast 
to Peter Donat’s more mature Caesar. 
Miss McCain only fell slightly short in 
her role—when circumstances dictated 
that she forget her girlishness and order 
the death of a treacherous courtier. Too 
much preceding levity made it difficult 

(continued on p. 65 ) 
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No Starving Actor 
Is Patrick O’Neal 

by Robert C. Roman 


Opposite page: 

Actor Patrick O’Neal rests in front of O’Neal’s 
Baloon, the second in the O’Neal brothers’ 
growing empire of restaurants. (Photo by 
Kenn Duncan) 


“I got into acting for all the wrong rea¬ 
sons—ego trip, I didn’t like anything 
else, I thought that it was a quick way to 
get rich—all of the rather adolescent 
fantasies that indicated that I wanted 
some kind of special and Instant atten¬ 
tion. Something, I don’t know, exciting, 

I guess, that would hold my interest and 
give me some emotional satisfaction. 

Now, after over twenty-five years in this 
thing, I know that what sounded trite, 
something like ‘Experience is the best 
teacher,’ is so damned honest that it 
hurts, and is still so damned hard to be¬ 
lieve and accept.” 

Patrick O’Neal looks so cool, au 
courant, dans le vent, as he reflects on 
his craft and his life’s work, that one 
cannot fall to be surprised at his serious¬ 
ness and sincerity. Yet, further study of 
the tall, urbane actor reveals an almost 
chameleon-like emotional color as he 
seems more reflective, aesthetic, philoso¬ 
phical, as he evaluates the ways and 
means of his profession. 

It’s also not surprising that Patrick 
O’Neal has conducted one of the most 
fascinating and amazing tandem careers 
of our day. He is one of the most peri¬ 
patetic and magnetic actors in all of the 
media; he is one of New York’s most 
popular bonifaces as partner-proprietor 
of three chic saloons: The Ginger Man, 
O’Neal’s Baloon and O’Neal Brothers 
(and soon a new O’Neal eatery will be 
added to his rapidly expanding restaurant 
empire). 

‘‘Acting takes intensity. It’s not just 
learning your lines. It’s not just examining 
your feeling about the character,” he 
adds thoughtfully. ‘‘These are uncon¬ 
scious tricks and devices which can 
only come from experience. Sometimes 
you’re prepared for a role—even if you 
think you haven’t done any work. You’ve 
done your lessons on other plays, in 
other characters—by learning your craft 
through maturity. It took me a long time 
to understand some of this. I should 
have more faith in myself. I’ve been act¬ 
ing for a long time and I know more than 
I sometimes give myself credit for.” 

Patrick Wisdom O’Neal, the eldest 
son of Coke Wisdom and Martha (Hearn) 
O’Neal, was born on September 26, 1927, 
in Ocala, Florida, where his father was 
a prominent business and civic leader. 

His theatrical appetite was first whetted 
when he saw the only two summer stock 
productions to play in Ocala during his 
boyhood, the straw-hat perennials. 
Springtime for Henry and Lightnin’, star¬ 
ring, respectively, those two enduring 
stage veterans, Edward Everett Horton 
and Fred Stone. Furthermore, he was 
able to go backstage to meet these 
favorites. ‘‘Horton was the biggest man 
I had ever seen, but I guess it might 
have been his clothes, the makeup, the 
fact that I had seen him in the movies. 

I remember, too, that he was very nice 


and seemed very interested in me and 
in the people who came backstage to 
say ‘hello.’ We need more of this in the 
theater. We should spend some time 
showing that the stage and reality are 
not necessarily separated by some vast 
distance. I remember that Mr. Stone Im¬ 
pressed me another way. He looked so 
realistic and made me feel that he was 
much like the character he portrayed.” 

By sixteen the youthful O’Neal had de¬ 
cided that his career goal was to become 
an actor. 

When he enrolled as a liberal arts 
drama major at the University of Florida, 
he resolved that he would also get as 
much practical experience as possible. 
Thus, as a member of Professor Lowell 
Matson’s Florida Players, he became 
properly romantic as Marchbanks in 
Candida, effectively disillusioned as Tom 
in The Glass Menagerie, politically prop¬ 
ositioned as Grant in State of the Union 
(‘‘I was too young for the part, but it was 
fun.”) and decidedly pompous in the 
title role In The Inspector General (‘‘It 
provided a delightful change of pace 
and I recommend it to anyone.”). During 
his college days he also spent at least 
a part of each summer seeing as many 
plays as possible in short visits to New 
York. He also came in direct contact 
with movie making closer to home. Near 
Ocala, MGM was doing location shooting 
for their expensive production of Marjorie 
Kinan Rawling’s novel. The Yearling, 
starring Gregory Peck. O’Neal was hired 
as a general helper and got the chance 
to watch a movie being made. When a 
stand-in for Peck did not arrive on time, 
O’Neal was enlisted to help. A few days 
later he ran into trouble. ‘‘A straw boss 
saw me talking to Peck for what he felt 
was too long a period of time,” the 
actor recalled. ‘‘He told someone higher 
up that I should be fired. So I got 
canned. I know that Peck knew nothing 
about it. That’s the way it was in those 
days. Everyone assumed so much au¬ 
thority, so I got fired for seeking advice 
on how I could get into this thing, how 
I could get the experience for Hollywood 
or for the theater.” 

O’Neal’s first attempt to achieve a 
place in the theater came when famed 
Broadway director-producer George Ab¬ 
bott’s sister-in-law, a neighbor in Ocala, 
got him an audition with Abbott during 
the summer vacation before his senior 
year in college. Following his June, 1948, 
graduation, Abbott called him to New 
York to do a backers’ audition for a 
show called Mother Was a Lady (which 
never reached Broadway). ‘‘I remember 
taking a train to New York the night 
of the Truman-Dewey presidential elec¬ 
tion. When I got off the train, I was glad 
to hear that Truman had won. Anyway, 

I got five bucks, yes, five bucks from Ab¬ 
bott for doing the audition. Then I spent 
one year on my ass during what I refer 
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to as my Thomas Wolfe period.’ ” 

He lived in a $7-a-week furnished 
room and became a desk clerk at New 
York’s Fifth Avenue Hotel. “I was In a 
vacuum. I hardly spoke to anyone. All I 
said on the job was ‘Here are your 
letters.’ I wrote messages to myself. I 
wrote down all kinds of things. When I 
went out, I might go as far as to say, 

‘I want a hamburger.’ For over six months 
I holed up, gained and lost thirty-five 
pounds, even built a bathroom to keep 
my mind active. It was really a ‘fall 
apart’ time.” 

It was grim while it lasted, but today 
O’Neal can tell this with a wry smile. He 
adds, “The one positive thing I did that 
year was to send a picture to a TV pro¬ 
ducer. I got a job on the first try.” 

He played a part for the TV show, 
Hollywood Screen Test, for which he 
was paid $25 and dinner at Sardi’s. 

And a friend, actress Patricia Smith, got 
him work with her In summer stock with 
the Straight Sharf Repertory Company 
in Nantucket. He then decided to enroll 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse acting 
classes conducted under the direction 
of Group Theater alumnus, Sanford 
Meisner. “I thought he was fantastic. 

I was a lonely kid, somewhat masochistic, 
and the classes did me good. I was 
tempted to go back to Ocala, where my 
father had a Ford dealership, but I de¬ 
cided to stick It out. I took a short six- 
week session and then Meisner gave me 
a full two-year scholarship. It was a 
great period for the Playhouse. We had 
people like Joanne Woodward, Gerald 
O’Loughlln, Al Paulsen, Charlie Aidman, 
Mark Rydell and Sidney Pollack there. 

I mainly studied with Wynn Hardman 
at the beginning, and later with Sandy.” 

He got Into the Chicago company of 
Come Back, Little Sheba which starred 
Joan Blondell and Ian Keith. Max Arrow, 
then a Columbia Pictures talent scout, 
invited him to do a screen test, which 
resulted In an offer of a seven-year con¬ 
tract. But O’Neal turned down the offer 
because he wanted to return to New York 
for work on the stage. “Instead, I got 
into Dave Pressman’s TV show. Men in 
Action (opposite, among others, the 
youthful Lee Grant), and became one of 
the mainstays of the live ‘Golden Age 
of Television’ in New York, appearing 
in a wide variety of roles on Alcoa Thea¬ 
tre, Philco Playhouse, Westinghouse 
Theatre, Kraft Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse, 
Dragnet, The Loretta Young Show, Hall¬ 
mark Hall of Fame, Robert Montgomery 
Presents, and many others.” 

When he did get a part in a Broad¬ 
way show In 1952, he had to give it up 
when he was called Into Air Force serv¬ 
ice during the Korean conflict. Luckily, 
the Air Force assigned him to direct TV 
and motion pictures for them In Cali¬ 
fornia. Following fifteen months of 
service, he remained on the West Coast 


doing TV acting, theater work, and two 
films, The Mad Magician and The Black 
Shield of Falworth. The first was an 
abysmal Vincent Price vehicle (O’Neal 
played luscious Mary Murphy’s detective 
lieutenant fiance who brings about 
Price’s downfall), but the second was 
much more fun. “I was very bad, but at 
least I had gotten rid of most of my 
Southern accent for my role. Tony Curtis, 
who played the hero, wasn’t as lucky. 

The sound man really went ape trying 
to clear up Tony’s Bronx accent, and 
the way he said ‘fodder,’ and ‘you gist 
get oudda here.’ When I watched it on 
Saturday Night at the Movies, I roared. 

It’s like Pop Art come to life. Everyone’s 
so feisty—with Tony giving It his ail and 
Janet Leigh swooning all over the place. 

I can also remember, though, how thrilled 
I felt to meet and work with the great 
Bart (Herbert) Marshall and to see won¬ 
derful Ian Keith again.” More TV in 
New York was followed by stage work 
in the Broadway (opposite Franchot Tone 
and Betsy von Furstenberg) and touring 
(opposite Ralph Bellamy and Peggy 
Cass) companies of the long-running 
comedy hit. Oh Men, Oh Women, in the 
role created by Tony Randall. Returning 
to Hollywood to do seven starring roles 
in NBC’s Matinee Theatre series, he met 
lovely Cynthia Baxter, an actress and 
Ford Agency model, who was working 
on another Matinee stage. They began 
dating and by the time he was offered 
a contract to go to London to star in 
a pilot for a film television series. The 
Duke and the Duchess, he felt finan¬ 
cially secure enough to propose mar¬ 
riage. He proposed, was accepted, and 
got a marriage license; they took the 
blood tests, got their passports and 
tickets, and took off for London—after 
being married the same day. 

The pilot sold but The Duke and the 
Duchess, which concerned a young 
American Insurance investigator married 
to a beautiful English girl (Hazel Court), 
only lasted a season. “We were thrown 
in to knock off Perry Como,” O’Neal re¬ 
members, “at Como’s height. I used to 
watch Como myself. Instead of my pro¬ 
gram, because I like him.” 

After appearing as Schwarz in a 
short-lived, off-Broadway production of 
Lulu, he began the CBS series. Diagnosis 
Unknown. He portrayed a handsome, 
sophisticated, whimsical pathologist 
whose crime-detecting ability was second 
only to his clever quips. He co-starred 
with the late Chester Morris (“Chester 
was a well known amateur magician who 
kept us constantly entertained, and a 
wonderful guy to work with. I miss him 
very much.”), who played a police de¬ 
tective who called on O’Neal’s pathology 
methods for help in solving crimes. 

O’Neal had also been studying an¬ 
other method—at the Actors Studio 
under Lee Strasberg’s direction. Such 


study helped him in the Broadway pro¬ 
ductions of A Far Country, in which 
Kim Stanley, playing Dr. Freud’s hysteri¬ 
cal patient, Elizabeth von Ritter, loved 
O’Neal unwisely and unnaturally; and 
as dashing silent movie star, John Gil¬ 
bert, opposite Judy Holliday’s (“It was, 
sadly, her last show”) Laurette Taylor 
In the ill-fated Laurette. 

A highpoint of O’Neal’s career came 
when he and an Actors Studio company 
went to Europe In the summer of 1959 to 
perform Tennessee Williams’ twenty- 
minute character sketch. Shannon, in the 
Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto, Italy. 
The company was directed by Frank 
Corsaro with O’Neal in the title role and 
a company which included Vivian Nathan, 
Rosemary Murphy (“a really great ac¬ 
tress”), Arthur Storch, Patricia Roe, Lou 
Antonio, and O’Neal’s wife, who went 
along to play the role of the lesbian 
schoolteacher. “She took it because we 
needed another $75,” the actor explains. 

Later an expanded (one-hour-and- 
twenty-minute) version was performed 
several times for private audiences at the 
Actors Studio. “Tennessee, who had 
never seen the play performed before, 
had promised to come. He never showed 
up. Finally, on the last night, just after 
the houselights went out, I heard this 
insane giggling from the darkness of the 
front row. At the curtain I told the 
stage manager, ‘Get that Idiot bastard 
out of here!’ Then I found out that it was 
Tennessee! And he loved it! Later he 
came back and kissed me. It was the 
first time I’d ever been kissed by a 
playwright.” 

O’Neal feels that this version of the 
show offered the play and its company 
at their best. “We really peaked at that 
point, before Tennessee decided to blow 
it up for Broadway. He reworked it, 
renamed it. We did it In Florida and then 
came to Broadway.” 

Night of the Iguana opened at the 
Royale Theatre on the evening of 
December 28, 1961. There were 
unanimous rave reviews for O’Neal’s 
portrayal of Shannon, a defrocked 
reverend now leading a tour of female 
schoolteachers from Texas and on the 
verge of another of his recurrent nervous 
breakdowns. Howard Taubman of the 
N.Y. Times Intoned: “Patrick O’Neal 
plays Shannon with a furious, trembling, 
hysterical Intensity.” It wasn’t easy to 
be so intense. “It was such a long haul,” 
he remembers with effort. “I got so 
Involved in the role of a man who is 
going to crack up, I used my own 
self-destructive memories. It was as if 
I were trying so desperately to really 
make it happen—to me. Each time the 
curtain came down I was worried about 
the night. My total involvement went way 
beyond the point of good mental health. 
For nearly two years I did this broken 
man while ten leading ladies succeeded 
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Above: 

O’Neal appeared off-Broadway with Stefan 
Gierasch in “The Ginger Man.” This stage 
adaptation of the J. P. Donleavy novel was 
the eponym for his first restaurant. 

At left: 

O’Neal starred with Sean Connery in Warner 
Brothers’ 1966 film, “A Fine Madness.” 
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the female stars, Bette Davis and 
Margaret Leighton. When it was over, 
it was as though a burden had been 
lifted, as if I were free.” 

He considers himself extremely 
fortunate concerning the kind of 
opportunities afforded him in screen 
acting. He first met John Huston when 
the director was considering him for a 
role which he was not able to accept. 
“When I spoke to John Huston, I got an 
impression which I later learned was 
correct, that he was feeling me out as 
a human being, as a fellow cat. I don’t 
think he’d even seen me work. But we 
talked about his pre-Columbian art 
collection, politics, capital punishment, 
hunting, dogs. He has a marvelous 
perspective on life. He likes the man 
first, and if he can act, that’s a bonus. 
You’re really Involved in a bigger test 
than acting, you’re just communicating 
as a human being. We later worked In the 
same film, The Cardinal, with John doing 
an acting stint for Otto Preminger. But 
we worked during different parts of the 
schedule and never met. I worked for 
him on The Kremlin Letter (1970), and he 
gave Dick Boone and myself plenty of 
character goodies at the beginning and 
the end. Fox cutters trimmed every line 
to the minute and spoiled some of it.” 

Asked about working for Preminger, 
he responds: “I [with emphasis] get 
along with him. He tends to be a little 
intolerant on the set, although not with 
someone who Is coming through with the 
words and with the proper feeling behind 
them. I consider Otto a personal friend. 
He’s very witty, Intelligent and charming 
—off the set. Once during the cross 
burning scene in The Cardinal, he yelled 
at me. I was working very hard and 
yelled back, ‘You Nazi son-of-a-bitch, 
yell at me once more and I’ll walk off.’ 

He just sort of smirked and continued 
directing the action.” 

O’Neal had wanted the Kirk Douglas 
role in In Harm’s Way (1965), but 
accepted a smaller role to work with 
Preminger again. ‘‘I also could work 
again with Patricia Neal, whom I’ve 
always loved. We once did a TV show 
together and I’m sure that the names 
Patricia Neal and Patrick O’Neal made 
the viewers blink their eyes. Since her 
accident, I love her even more. She had 
to re-learn everything, work out the 
insecurities and social fears. She wants 
so much to know, so she’s completely 
without guile. Her open attitude shows 
an almost terrible kind of honesty. She 
can ask you In what would be a bold way 
for someone else: ‘Well, are you having 
an affair?’ and you’d feel that your 
response had to be completely honest. 

O’Neal’s also happy about his 
associations with Burt Lancaster (“He’s 
got more guts than anyone in this 
business. Look at the kind of films he’s 
done. He’ll try anything.”) on Castle 


Keep and with William Holden on Alvarez 
Kelly (“Bill is the kind of friend anyone 
would be proud to have, you can count 
on him completely.”). His own favorite 
films, though, are A Fine Madness (1966) 
and Assignment to Kill (1969). In the first 
he plays a psychiatrist opposite “two of 
my favorite people, Joanne [Woodward] 
and Paul Newman, who got me my role 
in From the Terrace. Assignment to Kill 
was a good spy-thriller which didn’t 
get enough ballyhoo. We had a great 
cast: Herbert Lorn, Oscar Homolka, Peter 
Van Eyck, John Gielgud. Even my wife 
did an unbilled bit. One of my favorite 
anecdotes about it concerns a London 
Inquirer headline which told about a 
Tistfight that Gielgud and I had in the 
film. The headline read: ‘Gielgud Flattens 
O’Neal.’ The press department at 
Warner’s loved it and thought it was 
just hilarious. John’s really the mildest 
and most wonderful person.” O’Neal also 
likes the film. Secret Life of An American 
Wife, in which he co-starred with Walter 
Matthau (a dead ringer for O’Neal’s 
press agent, Peter Levinson). 

A stage role which ranks second to 
his favorite part of Shannon in Night of 
the Iguana was done in 1964. He 
superbly played the title role in a five- 
month off-Broadway run of The Ginger 
Man, J.P. Donleavy’s racy comedy about 
Sebastian Balfe Dangerfield, a charming 
Irish cad, scoundrel, ne’er-do-well, in 
love with life. At that time, his younger 
brother Michael, who had been a food 
officer in the Air Force and had attended 
restaurant school, planned to return to 
Ocala to open a restaurant. Patrick, 
who felt there was restaurant potential In 
New York’s west side around Lincoln 
Center, persuaded him to stay and open 
a restaurant In New York. “We started 
a business together and called the place 
The Ginger Man.” It was so successful 
that a second venture, originally called 
O’Neal’s Saloon (and across the street 
from Lincoln Center) was opened. “The 
name turned out to be Illegal. The 
prohibition on the word ‘saloon’ Is 
part of the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
body of laws written in 1934 to get away 
from the swinging doors concept that 
seemed to have nasty connotations. So 
rather than buy a new sign, I changed 
the ‘s’ to ‘b’, hence the misspelled title, 
O’Neal’s Baloon.’’ 

Another unusual O’Neal change from 
an unexpected source, the Screen 
Actor’s Guild rule that forbids two actors 
to have the same monicker. Thus, actor 
Ryan O’Neal, real name Patrick O’Neal, 
was forced to utilize his middle name 
instead of his first. A further coincidence 
is that they are third cousins (and only 
discovered it when they met in Rome), 
both with antecedents from Ocala. 

Patrick O’Neal returned to Ocala last 
May to attend the funeral of his father, 
who was eulogized in an editorial in the 


Ocala Star-Banner as a “tireless worker 
in charitable organizations” and a leader 
in the growth of “a greater Ocala and 
Marion County.” 

His sons have helped to promote 
civic interest In making Manhattan’s 
west side a better place and a safe place 
for residents and visitors. They envision 
a promenade along Broadway in the 
60’s—a la Champs Elysees—“a natural 
cultural center flanked by restaurants, 
outdoor cafes (glassed-in during winter 
or protected by heated, canvas-protected 
areas) such as the Cafe de Paris on 
Rome’s Via Veneto—apartments, offices, 
bookstores, etcetera.” They believe In 
the neighborhood enough to reside there. 
Patrick and Cynthia, who currently does 
a beautiful acting job as a castrating 
female in Mike Nichols’ Carnal 
Knowledge, live in a renovated west 
side brownstone (near the restaurants) 
with their two young sons, Maximlllian 
and Fitz John (after John Huston) 
Marcellus. Recently, a third O’Neal 
restaurant-bar called O’Neal Brothers, 
near the famed Dakota Apartments, was 
destroyed by fire. It Is now being rebuilt. 
And the brothers announced the signing 
of a twenty-year lease with Paul Mllstein, 
a major executive of the Kinney Services 
Corporation, for a new restaurant to be 
located at Lincoln Plaza. The new 
restaurant, situated around the corner 
from O’Neal’s Baloon, will be called 
Spoons and will encompass 2,000 square 
feet on the Broadway side of the new 
building owned by Milstein. Construction 
is under way and is expected to be 
completed soon. 

The Baloon also has undergone 
extensive renovations and enlargements. 
Otto Preminger used it as a location site 
this summer for his production of Such 
Good Friends, starring Dyan Cannon. 

The actor was glad to see another movie 
being made in New York and has a belief 
that, despite union disputes and company 
problems, many more films will be made 
here. 

O’Neal recently took time out from 
business duties to do some films, a 
Columbo segment for TV (directed by 
Columbo star, Peter Falk), and a TV film 
with Kim Stanley. (“It was great to work 
with her again.”) When asked about 
his secure position and success as a 
man deeply involved with two careers 
and with his family, O’Neal reflects: “I’ve 
been very lucky. I realize now how much 
my parents, my careers and my family 
have helped me to throw off youthful 
ego problems, selfishness, masochism. 
You bet. I’ve been lucky. The most 
important thing is to ‘make it’ as a human 
being.” 
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’They can’t put the 
two together” 

and Bassey is both 

by Norma McLain Stoop 



Above: 

Dynamic Welsh songstress Shirley Bassey 
relaxes in her suite following her 
enthusiastically received opening at the 
Empire Room of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. (Photo by Norma McLain Stoop) 


Shirley Bassey at the start. “I was born 
in Wales. My mother was English—white. 
My father, Nigerian and in the merchant 
navy—loved ships and the sea. I must 
inherit that from him because one thing 
I’d love to have is a yacht. Not necessarily 
an Onassis-type yacht. I’d settle for one 
a little bit smaller.” 

Shirley Bassey performing In the 
Empire Room of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. Her supple, tan body subtly 
disclosed as she tosses off the glittery 
loose dress she wore for her first 
numbers, to show the clinging, bare- 
mldrlff gown beneath. Her eloquent arms 
and long, slender hands never leaving 
the air about her In peace as they move 
constantly, helping to sell her songs. Her 
bouncy dark hair falling over her face as 
she makes her low, grateful bow to her 
audience at the end of her hour on stage. 

Shirley Bassey, exhausted, at the 
party after her first-night performance. 

Her brown hair miraculously free of the 
sweat that must surely have drenched it 
after her emotion-packed singing. “Take 
away this lousy warm champagne—it 
makes me want to puke.’’ The twist of 
her mouth and nose as she signifies her 
distaste. Itself a well thought-out 
performance. 

Shirley Bassey in the large living 
room of her Waldorf suite. Lovelier under 
close scrutiny than when she was on 
stage protected by carefully designed 
lighting. Honey-colored face with the 
smoothest of skins; enormous, long- 
lashed eyes (what matter If those lashes 
came from God or the drugstore?); 
rose-colored silky outfit and a beige 
turban completely covering her hair and 
setting off the small, proud face. 

“Please, would you put some sugar 
into this tea, dear,’’ she asks her 
secretary. “I need strength.” She turns 
to me and sighs. “I have been singing 
for two days with a terrible cold—it’s 
tough. Two shows a night, which I hate 
anyway, because you get yourself all 
charged up for your first performance 
and the adrenalin’s going and then you 
have something like two hours to calm 
down, and just as you’re starting to relax, 
you have to gear yourself up for another 
performance. It’s hell.’’ 

Tea finished, those pale-tipped 
fingers free again. Miss Bassey’s hands 
resume their usual flights through the 
space surrounding her. “And I like con¬ 
certs, anyway. I’m a little fed up with 
nightclubs because it’s too long — 
you’re in a place two or three weeks. 

It’s better constantly moving—different 
houses, different audiences. You were 
at my opening here? The first number. 

Till Love Touches Your Life’ (one of 
the songs on her United Artists album. 
Something Else), Is one of my favorites. 

I love the feel. I love the drive. I love 
the arrangement. I come out and It’s all 
happening. But I wasn’t so happy open¬ 


ing night. I had a lot of bad things going, 
music-wise. A drummer who wasn’t 
picking up the rhythm, a bass player, 
too, and unless you have those people, 
the whole orchestra falls apart. Even 
with the greatest orchestra, you need that 
rhythm, and I came off crying, and 
I cried and I cried, and they got me a 
new drummer and a new bass player 
and I went on the next night and it was 
magic! In songs, I look for something 
strong. Not just a song. I suppose it’s 
got to relate to me—to my life, because 
perhaps everything I sing on that stage 
is me.” 

“You do sing a lot of sad songs. 

Does that mean you’ve had a lot of sad 
loves?” 

“Oh, yes.” For a moment the small, 
up-turned nose turns down, the heavy 
lids almost cover the eyes that follow 
Miss Bassey’s fingers that suddenly are 
occupied with pleating a bit of the fabric 
of her dress. Then the eyes look up 
again—quite candid, “Oh, yes—I 
wouldn’t sing like that, I don’t think. 

If I hadn’t. But It’s not necessarily 
only to do with love—it’s childhood, too. 

I had as much love from my mother 
as she could possibly give to the young¬ 
est of eight children, and not having my 
father around because they were di¬ 
vorced when I was two years old. So It 
wasn’t an easy life, you know. We were 
living from day to day and of course 
this got into my heart, my soul, and, 
being the youngest, I had all the hand- 
me-downs. That was really bitter. It 
wasn’t really a happy childhood. But* 
you know, it Isn’t always songs about 
love lost that I sing—It’s some songs 
about love gained, too.” 

Miss Bassey’s smile becomes wide, 
her small face, which looks a bit as 
though she had borrowed it from a 
ballerina, takes on an extra layer of 
radiance. “And now I see to it that I 
have long vacations. There was a time 
that I didn’t know what a vacation was, 
but now I’ve reached a certain point— 
a rung of the ladder of success. This 
summer I had practically two months 
with the children at our villa in Sardinia. 
For Christmas, my husband (he’s Italian) 
and I take the children to the mountains, 
in Cortina, and we ski. I have two girls, 
eight and seventeen years old, and a 
six-year-old grandnephew we’re trying 
to adopt. And when I’m on vacation— 
when you see me away from my work, 

I’m an extrovert. Oh, yes! I play as hard 
as I work. Well, I liked to play around 
with men before I got married, you know. 

I was a playgirl. Now, I like to play 
tennis, swim, and frolic on the beach 
with the children.” 

Miss Bassey emphasizes an un¬ 
usually large number of words as she 
speaks, many times in unpredictable 
parts of her sentences. This gives her 
speech a fantastic sense of stressing 
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the offbeat; a sort of lightly British-ac¬ 
cented Latin rhythm pervades her con¬ 
versation. “I’ve sung more or less all 
over, and until I started to make a name 
in New York, England and Australia 
were by far the best audiences. Now 
New York is definitely added to the list. 
The Italians are over-enthusiastic. I 
mean, you hit a note in the middle of 
a song and they applaud, they go crazy, 
and it’s very distracting. I’ve never 
played Russia. Nearest 1 got was Czecho¬ 
slovakia before the Russians came— 
in fact, I got out just in time. I found 
Prague terribly depressing—the people. 

I did a television show there in the 
street, so I could see the faces. People 
passed, and here I was on the main 
street doing ‘Big Spender’ and a man 
following me, out of camera range, with 
the tape, and there was not a look of 
astonishment on the faces—they were 
blank. They didn’t laugh, they didn’t say, 
‘What’s going on? Is this some kind of 
nut?’ It was a weird feeling. 

“I’d love to go to Africa to perform. 
I’ve been asked many times to go to 
South Africa, but I won’t. I was asked 
to go to Swaziland. I met the King In 
Monte Carlo and he has this Casino in 
his country and I was asked to appear, 
but, anyway, the South African press 
came out with a terrible story that he 
was sending me love letters and said / 
had told them this and naturally His 
Highness was very embarrassed and 
very mad. So we couldn’t get a visa. 

They said we’d been writing to each 
other for a long time, and the man hap¬ 
pens to be very happily married and of 
course the government said Miss Bassey 
would have a terrible welcome If she 
did try to come.’’ ^ 

Her hands fly out in a “well, that’s 
life’’ gesture, before Shirley Bassey’s 
conversation takes a rather sharp turn 
to a more distant past. “When I was 
about ten years old I went to a tap 
dancing school. I was crazy for it, but 
I never got to do any tap dancing 
on the shows because suddenly the 
teacher discovered I could sing, and 
every time there was a show, I had to 
sing. I was furious —my mother was 
paying for the dancing lessons and they 
made me sing! I love to see tap dancing 
—I’m so glad it’s back now, with No, No, 
Nanette and all. Of course, I never 
have time to see anything, hardly. 

“I love the cinema because I can 
escape —it’s a form of escapism to me, 
like television. I love to sit there and 
relax—anything where I don’t have to 
talk. To save my voice. Are there any 
good films playing here now?’’ Miss 
Bassey puts a hand up in warning. “Not 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday. I saw it, and, oh, 
I couldn’t bear it—probably a personal 
thing, though. One of the principals, 

Peter Finch, is a very good friend of 
mine. In fact, we were lovers, and when 


he kissed that boy. It destroyed me. It 
spoiled the whole film for me. But I 
love films. I’ve never been in one and 
it’s one of my burning ambitions to have 
a go at it—to get it out of my system. 

A straight dramatic role. I do act out 
my songs, you know.’’ 

Miss Bassey cocks her head to one 
side. “This new permissiveness In film, 
though—I think it’s ridiculous and fright¬ 
ening. There isn’t a film that you can take 
your children to see. / wouldn’t appear 
nude in a film.’’ 

“Even if it were valid within the 
context of the story?’’ 

“I would—urn, yes, if It were neces¬ 
sary. Yes, but I’d have to say, ‘No’— 

I couldn’t be nude, anyway. I know I 
couldn’t do It—I happen to have a very 
bad scar so that nude scene would be 
out anyway. But if I didn’t have the 
scar and the nude scene was very right 
in the film, then I would.” 

Miss Bassey smiles. “Soon I go 
home—to Switzerland. I live in Lugano, 
a beautiful place. But I’ll be coming back 
to the United States for a concert tour 
in March. I love concerts because I was 
brought up in the theater. From sixteen, 

I started In variety—in vaudeville—that’s 
how I got my training. Unfortunately, 
that’s gone and that’s why the new 
artists that come on can’t cope—they 
haven’t had that training.” 

Miss Bassey gets up to see me to 
the door and I realize what most sets 
her apart from other women. An unusual 
look of serenity. Not the faintest frown 
lines between the brows. An open, un¬ 
planned smile. 

“There can’t be anything that really 
bugs you,” I tell her, ‘‘or you couldn’t 
look so happy.” 

“It’s silly little things that annoy me,’’ 
she laughs. “That I’m being serious 
and somebody starts to make a joke 
of it. Or picking a word of mine and 
making fun—that I get angry about. Even 
my husband, he doesn’t like it when I’m 
serious. They can’t put the two together 
—it drives me crazy and that makes me 
furious. They see this glamorous girl 
on the stage, and then when I’m off 
stage, when I’m home, they see me roll¬ 
ing on the floor with the kids—they 
don’t want that.’’ 

There is a soft sigh—or is it merely 
a soft rush of air from the corridor? 

—as the door closes behind me. 
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Chicago 

Renaissance 

Theater thrives on North Lincoln Avenue 

by Paula Meinetz Shapiro 


•‘With an estimated population ot 
3,460,000, Chicago is virtually a 
theatrical desert. It survives chiefly 
on ‘national companies’ from Broadway, 
but there is precious little Indigenous 
Chicago theater. This is surely a national 
tragedy,” writes Clive Barnes. But that 
was over a year ago. In the past two 
years, a variety of indigenous theatrical 
groups have sprung up In Chicago, and 
one of them, Paul Sills’ Story Theatre, 
became a Broadway hit and a television 
series. 

Now, two miles north of Chicago’s 
Loop, there is a thriving theatrical and 
artistic community that Is providing 
Chicagoans with a concentrated strip of 
original night life. In a half-dozen blocks 
along North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago’s 
“off-Broadway” and “Greenwich Village” 
are flourishing. North Lincoln Avenue is 
providing a mecca for the hip young 
city-dwellers and more daring sub¬ 
urbanites who feel that Old Town, 
Chicago’s earlier focus for night life, 
has been overrun by teeny-boppers and 
commercialization. 

The catalysts for the artistic growth 
of the North Lincoln area have been 
Paul Sills, Jim Shifleftt and Ell Gilath. 

Paul Sills, a native Chicagoan, has 
been leading the city’s most inventive 
theater since the mid-Fifties, when he 
was a University of Chicago student. He 
helped found the Playwrights Theater 
Club (which the city closed for building 
violations), the Compass Players, Game 
Theater, and Second City. Sills left 
Second City because, he says. It didn’t 
change with the times, and moreover it 
was a profit-making operation while 
Sills believes, “Theater should have 
everybody as a shareholder.” He adds, 
“Real theater starts In a different way, 
out of its own community with actors 
who share something like a spiritual 
relationship with each other.” 

While most theater people thrive on 
publicity. Sills isn’t a man of public 
pronouncements. He’s a moody character 
who’ll talk only if he feels like it and 
grunts the rest of the time, especially 
to some of the media. 

In the summer of 1968, Sills asked 
Jim Shiflett to help him raise money for 
a Free Theater on Wells Street. It was 
soon established and the “story theater” 
technique began developing. By 
November, however, the building which 
housed the Free Theater was slated for 
demolition. The problem was solved by 
the purchase of the former home of the 
U.S. Slicing Machine Company and 
Monte Carlo Bowling Alley at 2257-63 
North Lincoln. 

Funds to purchase the building 
were arranged by the Community Arts 
Foundation (CAF), which was founded in 
1966 by an ecumenical council of 
churchmen, artists and communications 
people, with the Rev. James Shiflett as 


the director. 

Jim Shiflett, a six-foot-six, 
concerned, charismatic man, says 
it’s always a “scrunch” for money, but 
the foundation has been fulfilling its goal 
of establishing involvement and a 
dialogue between the arts, the 
community and the church. “Everyone 
will express himself and every 
community will express its life, and the 
arts can be the vehicles of that 
expression,” he says. 

Shiflett’s introduction to the arts is 
an interesting tale. He was pastor of 
a Chicago church for about nine years 
when he came into contact with Viola 
Spolin, Paul Sills’ mother, who ran 
theater games for children, and that 
meeting changed his life. “The theater 
games involved a teaching process that 
dealt with human beings in terms of joy. 

It was possible for people to join with 
each other In play, in a peculiar, natural 
communication,” Shiflett says, staring 
intently with cool blue eyes framed by 
his dark beard. “At first I thought the 
church could benefit from theater games, 
but I also found out the Protestant 
church is suspicious of communications 
processes that it hasn’t discovered. 

Since the church has to justify why 
something fits in it, it becomes a 
hindrance to creation and discovery,” 
he adds. 

Shiflett says of Sills, “We have a 
brother relationship—we use each 
other, and fairly trust each other, and 
need each other. It takes a long time to 
know a guy like Sills. His actors 
operate on the basis of loyalty to him 
and expect him to do the same. He 
doesn’t have allegiances to anyone or 
anything except maybe to the original 
Second City group.” (Elaine May and 
Mike Nichols of that group initially 
financed his Chicago Story Theater.) 

Shiflett adds, “Theater is the only 
master of Paul. Actually, Paul and 
theater go back and forth being the 
master. One of his problems here is 
that there’s a second city complex in 
Chicago, used as a political instrument 
by people who want to maintain their 
own idea of what art is. In Chicago, 
the people controlling the art scene 
aren’t artists. There’s an art 
establishment hierarchy—it’s there in 
spirit, at least. They always wait for 
New Vork to put its stamp of approval 
on things,” Shiflett says plaintively. 
Before Sills went to Broadway in the 
fall of 1970, he said he would probably 
close after three days at a downtown 
Chicago theater. 

The villains in the eyes of many 
artists are the Chicago critics. While 
the critics complained about the hard 
benches in Sills’ Body Politic Theater 
or recommended his show as somethin 
for children, Clive Barnes was saying, 
“Story Theatre is possibly the first 
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Above: 

A group from Chicago’s Organic Theater 
appeared in an adaptation of George Orweii’s 
“Animai Farm.” 

At ieft: 

The Organic Theater’s director, Stuart 
Gordon, adapted Voitaire’s "Candide,” which 
iater piayed at New York’s Pubiic Theater 
in the spring of 1970. (Photo by Steve Aoki) 
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modern staging—really modern that is— 
to be seen on Broadway since Peter 
Brook’s Marat/Sade ... I adored the 
show, which brings back innocence to 
Broadway, raises charades to the 
strange eminence of an art form, and 
demonstrates the essential theatricality 
of children’s games.” 

To achieve this magic. Sills works 
his actors hard. At a typical rehearsal 
he can be heard screaming something 
like, “I’m smarter than you are about 
these things. You’re blowing it. Now 
let’s go on and stop this dumbness. 
You’re killing everything. Spontaneity 
is the key to everything In the theater. 

Dig It!” The actors respect his 
judgments and feel he offers them very 
special direction. He took Molly 
McKesson from the Chicago cast to 
New York as a understudy and asked 
Tom Towles to join the Los Angeles 
troupe. The rest of the Chicago cast, 
for the most part, are holding odd jobs 
as waitresses or train switchmen and 
living around North Lincoln, waiting for 
Paul to return. ‘‘He always comes back 
to Chicago,” they say with hope and 
determination. Why does Sills stick 
with Chicago? ‘‘I feel more at home 
in this particular swamp. I hate it 
better here,” he says. 

While Sills was moving Into the old 
U.S. Slicing Machine Company 
homestead, another group was 
reshaping a century-old trolley barn 
into the Kingston Mines Theater 
Company and Cafe. In contrast to Sills’ 
theater group, which was salaried and 
remained intact, the Kingston Mines 
group has a new, unpaid cast for each 
production. 

Operating expenses at the theater 
hover around $900 a week, including 
over $100 a week for oil to heat the 
cavernous building. Initially the company 
was helped by a grant from the 
Playboy Foundation. 

The Kingston Mines Theater is the 
result of the efforts of a product 
designer. Ell Gllath, who is the theater’s 
manager, and director June Pyskacek, a 
college drama teacher who worked 
with the Chicago City Players for five 
years. (They’re now called the New 
Chicago City Players and have moved 
out of Old Town and up to the North 
Lincoln area.) The Kingston Mines’ 
first and very successful production 
was Jean Claude van Itallie’s The 
Serpent, which the author let them do 
for moderate royalties after he had seen 
the Chicago City Players production of 
his America Hurrah, which June 
directed. 

While their cafe, ‘‘The Company 
Store,” is dispensing cider, sandwiches 
and espresso along with guitar music, 
the theater has presented The Assault 
Upon Charles Sumner, The People vs. 
Ranchman, The Year Boston Won the 
Pennant, Gargoyle Cartoons, and 


Grease. The two latter plays give a vivid 
idea of what the Kingston Mines Is 
creating. 

Gargoyle Cartoons is a program of 
four short sketches by Michael 
McClure, best known for The Beard. 

The bawdy cartoons, dotted with gross- 
outs and bizarre scenes, provided 
shallow material, but were zany and 
skillfully presented with gusto. Wrick 
Paul costumed a weird, enchanting 
assortment of creatures including giant 
frogs, pandas, meatballs, an eight¬ 
breasted woman and a spider rabbit. 

Grease is an original rock’n’roll 
musical recalling the Fifties by Chicago 
playwrights Jim Jacobs and Warren 
Casey, directed by Guy Barile. The 
play is a 25-year-old’s No, No, Nanette 
and brought hoards to the theater, which 
accomodates 300 skinny souls on 
wooden plank benches and the floor. 

The 27-member cast executed lavish 
production numbers smoothly and 
with precise timing. The recollections 
of the Fifties were accurate, the 
gestures and mannerisms were styled 
to perfection—Pink Ladies in bee-hive 
hair-dos, bobby sox and club jackets. 
Burger Palace boys in D.A.’s, sleeveless 
undershirts and black leather jackets. 

Currently the Kingston Mines 
Theater is presenting Terrence 
McNally’s Terminal at the 8:30 show and 
Whores of Babylon at the midnight 
show, Friday through Sunday nights. 

Stuart Gordon, director of the 
Organic Theater, is a burly, dedicated 
young man in overalls and 
work shirt, electrified hair, and rimless 
glasses, who describes himself as 
‘‘possessed by the theater,” and is 
making magic with it. Stuart formed 
his troupe in Madison, where they 
worked together at the University of 
Wisconsin on numerous productions, 
including Peter Pan. A ten-minute nude 
scene in Peter Pan led to police 
harassment, and the company decided 
to move to the North Lincoln area, 
where Stuart was attracted by the 
freedom and success of the other 
experimental theater groups. Paul Sills 
arranged for the company to perform In 
a nearby church, and then, when Sills 
went to L.A., he Invited Stuart to come 
to the Body Politic. That was in 
June of 1970. Stuart has been there 
ever since, packing them in Wednesday 
through Saturday In the 150-seat 
house. 

The company’s offerings have 
included adaptations of Animal Farm, 
The Odyssey, Candide (which opened In 
New York at Papp’s Public Theatre last 
spring) and an original production 
called The Tarot Cards. Each had a 
run ranging from eleven to eighteen 
weeks. Stuart has basically kept the 
same group together over the years. 
Each member is involved in all aspects 
of the production; collectively they 


make the sets and costumes, do the 
publicity, lighting, sound, take tickets, 
paint and clean-up. This full-time job 
nets each of the six-member company 
$50 a week. If any money is left over, it 
goes to the Community Arts Foundation 
to help pay the upkeep on the building, 
which also houses a variety of 
community theater and writers 
workshops. 

Shiflett says, ‘‘Chicago is a hard 
town for the arts. In the last analysis, 
they always ask of the artist, ‘Can he 
make a living at it?’ Chicago respects 
a hustler and Stuart’s a pretty good 
hustler. In three weeks he set up his 
Organic Theater and It cost less than 
five hundred dollars, dimmers and all. 

You know he’s got something. He pays 
his group and works as a part of It.” 

Stuart says in his soft-spoken 
manner, ‘‘I want to make theater 
necessary, to make people unhappy if 
they can’t see it. You should do 
anything that reaches people by 
getting a sense of where everyone’s 
at, and then open them up, and do 
what the other media can’t do.” The 
name of his group, The Organic Theater, 
signifies that their productions are 
produced organically, not artificially. 

‘‘It’s alive, it grows, it changes, and 
basically, it’s people,” Stuart says. 

The lively company handles delicate 
tasks, such as audience participation 
in Candide, with sophistication and 
skill; they actually had businessmen— 
crew-cut, grey suit and all—acting like 
sheep and enjoying it. Candide broke 
all attendance records and was 
extended for a 25-week run. The 
company’s newest adventure (after 
their offering of Ray Bradbury’s 
Martian Chronicles) Is an original 
production entitled Poe, also on an 
extended run. The play deals with 
the life and work of Edgar Allan Poe, 
concentrating on the last five days of 
his life. 

Whether or not these artistic 
enterprises have a long life expectancy 
on North Lincoln Avenue depends 
mainly on one man, Lewis Hill, 
Chicago’s Commissioner of Planning 
and Urban Renewal. Some people 
interested in political mileage have 
warned that in five or ten years North 
Lincoln will look like a garish Wells 
Street In Old Town. Some homeowners 
In the Lincoln Park area have expressed 
concern over this, resulting in some 
very thorough “inspections” of the 
theaters and a few trips to court to get 
licenses and building permits 
straightened out. There are also several 
hospitals in the area looking covetously 
at the land now occupied by Chicago’s 
new theater groups. But, no matter, 
Stuart Gordon says that these theater 
groups will live. They’ll just turn up on 
another street. It’s no problem for 
people “possessed by theater.” 
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Above left: 

The Kingston Mines Theater produced 
“Grease,” a 1950’s rock and roll musical 
by Chicago’s Jim Jacobs and Warren Casey. 
“Grease” is scheduled to open in New York 
in February. 

At left: 

Under the aegis of Eli Gilath and June 
Pyskacek, the Kingston Mines Theater pre¬ 
sented Megan Terry’s “The People vs. 
Ranchman.” 

Above: 

Tom Towles, who appeared in the original 
Chicago production of Paul Sills’ “Story 
Theatre” at The Body Politic, also appeared 
in the Los Angeles production. 
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Form and Matter... 

a talk with Herbert George 

by Fred Steckhahn 
photos by Jack Mitchell 


Opposite page: 

Sculptor Herbert George poses beside one 
of his creations. An advocate of craftsmanship 
in art, he uses industrial machinery in 
forming his work. 


In nondescript baggy work clothes, 
Herbert George is as imposing as 
Lowell Nesbitt’s nude portrait of him. 

He talks in intervals while working on 
the base of a sculpture for his one-man 
show which opens January 15 at 
New York’s Bernard Danenberg 
Galleries (1000 Madison Avenue). 

George received his M.F.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1966 
followed by a Fulbright scholarship to 
London. The thirty-one-year-old sculptor 
has had two one-man shows at the Stable 
Gallery and participated in group 
shows at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Museum of Modern Art, 
Whitney, Smithsonian and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

George is somewhat outspoken 
and explicit. “That year I spent in 
London with my Fulbright was boring 
as hell—at least it kept me out of the 
draft. I went over to study sculpture 
with Antoine Pevsner and look at 
romanesque and gothic art. Pevsner 
was an Insipid old man who resented 
inquiry. He had specific Ideas about 
sculpture and wasn’t going to give up. 

I wasn’t going to give in. 

“I’m more Interested In a non- 
sculptural idea. The basic Idea Is 
like music.” (Perhaps because his wife, 
Robin, is an accomplished pianist, 
George feels his work is analogous to 
music.) “I like the idea of limitation. 

As you only have so many notes, I 
have only so many variables to combine. 
Ultimately, the totality must function in 
terms of relations of one object to 
another.” 

George’s work looks like a gigantic 
test tube filled with complicated wires 
and machine parts. “It’s like transparent 
skin. I begin with something I didn’t 
like about the last piece. I’m not 
concerned with formal problems such as 
viewing the entire work at once, but 
with the structure and how one object 
relates to the other. It works within an 
enclosed space much as musical notes 
move from one to another. Actually, 

I’d like the idea of covering most of the 
sculpture so one could only see six 
inches at a time. 

“Today, there’s little open 
creativity. Unfortunately art training has 
fallen into the hands of the pseudo¬ 
artists. There are so many hacks 
today that the system has become a 
vicious circle like the French Academy, 
slightly modified. Lee Bontecou Is 
another case. She has the guts to 
change. But take Jason Seley’s bumper 
guards. He’s static, and he’ll teach 
his students to turn out more bumper 
guards. 

“Only two types of people should 
teach sculpture. The real academicians 
who have been trained in the ‘traditional 
academy,’ or trade people who are 
proficient in their skills. Let men like 
sheet metal workers or welders teach 


their crafts to the artist. Then, the 
artist will have open creativity. 

“And god, there is so much bad 
craftsmanship. In music criticism, the 
critic will say that a passage was played 
sloppy, but art critics seldom say a 
piece was put together badly. 

Certainly the artist should choose at 
which level he wants to function. There’s 
no inherent worth in craftsmanship in 
its own right. Trova, for example, makes 
his statues too well and says nothing. 

But many times, the content is there, 
but because the craftsmanship is so 
bad, the effect is entirely lost. 

“I guess I like making sculpture 
because I’m a frustrated industrialist. 

I have a machine shop here In which I 
can make anything. All of my pieces are 
made on machines used in everyday 
industry ... for making screws, 
mechanical objects. 

“Sure I have ideas of what I’m 
going to do next, but I won’t tell you. 

I always think ahead about six years. 

A dream of mine, though, is to make 
sculpture miles long, not just six feet. 
That would be the ultimate, like a huge 
lathe or a gigantic plumbing job. You’d 
have to spend three days viewing it to 
study each segment.” 

It seems that Herbert George has 
revealed his projection to us. Perhaps 
he will excell sculptor David Smith’s 
goal, “to build the biggest goddamn 
sculpture in the world.” 


Matter and Form 

and Josef Levi 

“I have no desire to become a 
superstar,” says Josef Levi, the 
handsome painter and sculptor. In his 
stunning west side apartment, which he 
designed himself, he speaks about 
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Opposite page: 

Josef Levi believes in the power of visual 
ideas as inspiration for creation. The per¬ 
forated metal screen — multi-faceted, changing 
—illustrates his point. 


himself, his work and his ideas with a 
pleasing shyness. 

Born in New York City in 1938, he 
did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Connecticut and took 
post-graduate art history courses at 
Columbia. He is a prolific artist who has 
had five one-man shows at the Stable 
Gallery In New York and has exhibited 
widely in major cities across the 
United States. The list of his 
participation in group shows is as 
endless as his representation in public 
and private collections. 

It is obvious that he has a 
remarkable knowledge of art history 
and loves collecting. He has a mask 
from Bakota, a German gothic madonna 
and an Albers print, as well as works 
he has traded with Robert Indiana, Ron 
Mallory and John Willenbecher. 

“I have swapped my work with 
many artists. But I mostly enjoy the 
exchange between me and my analyst, 
the trade of visual ideas for 
psychological Ideas. Introspection and 
analysis give me a security—I no 
longer have a desire to become a 
superstar, for example. 

“I like all periods of art in their 
context. For me, abstraction is the most 
viable means of expression. At least 
once a month, I examine my work and 
destroy some. I stop working in a 
period when all possibilities are 
exhausted and there is no more of me 
in it. Ten years ago, I was Impressed 
with the collages of Robert Rauchenberg 
—today, working in that medium would 
be redundant.” 

As we look at the few of his 
compositions In his apartment, he 
remarks that most of his paintings and 
constructions are in Washington, D.C., 
for his one-man show at the Jacob’s 
Ladder Gallery (5480 Wisconsin 
Avenue). 

“I have gone through the period of 
whacking away at stone, painting with 
a brush. Now, it is the idea of creating. 
All of my compositions are one of a 
kind, but the salient point Is that each 
work is pre-conceived.” Levi says that 
his creative pleasure comes from 
“thinking and seeing the results of my 
visual thoughts.’’ 

Currently working in an “op” 
style, he explains his technique: “I use 
perforated metal screens, keep the scale 
constant and alter only the structure. 
The result depends on the juxtaposition 
of color and the position of the viewer. 
Tiny dots form hexagons and triangles 
with dancing movement and flat, convex 
or concave patterns.” 

Most effective are his wall 
constructions. The metal screens have 
a fluorescent light behind them and 
work as the lens of a camera. The 
movement and changing geometric 
shapes stimulate the eyes to explore 
the work’s total meaning. 


Levi’s interests, however, are not 
just confined to painting. He likes 
Italian opera and modern theater, 
especially Pinter. “Many times I would 
like to become more directly involved 
creatively with groups of people— 
theater has this advantage over 
painting because of the element of 
group communication. For that 
reason, I sometimes like working with 
publications, doing editions of calendars, 
or designing sets. 

“I’m not anti any kind of changing,” 
he says. “Who knows where or in what 
direction I’ll go next. I like the aliveness 
of New York. But I’d like to spend some 
time away, perhaps in Italy. 

“I definitely want to go back into 
teaching,” he contends. “People say 
they can’t draw, but it’s because they 
can’t see. 

“Most students are eclectic and 
tend to emulate their teacher’s style. I 
work at developing the eye. Not that I 
expect students to look at things the 
way I do. I’m open, and I expect them to 
develop in their own direction. 

“Talent isn’t really applicable for 
art. Maybe I could see It for voice. It’s 
a cliche, I know, but art Is ninety-five 
percent hard work and five percent 
‘talent.’ You have to work damn hard.’’ 
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The Rainbow 

A shabby Thirties movie house 
becomes London’s newest 
(and biggest) rock palace 

by Peter Buckley 



Above: 

Keith Moore of “The Who” shows off the 
modish modness of the usher’s uniform for 
London’s new Rainbow Theatre. 


“Rock is to the Seventies what vaudeville 
was to the Thirties. Mobile entertainment 
for the masses, show business in its 
most complex, sophisticated form, and 
when it’s done right, it cuts across all 
barriers—class, color, and yes, even 
age. Primarily sensual, and not 
particularly intellectual, but when it’s 
presented as a complete production. 

It should encompass both sense and 
intellect.” 

John Morris sits in his whlte-on- 
white office cell high above London’s 
new superduper music mausoleum. 

Hand tooled cowboy boots extend 
across the Olympic sized desk, white 
jeans and fringed suede working gear 
swivel around in a black leather cocoon 
chair. Across the expanse of tangled 
wires and piled papers, a Verushka-like 
secretary fields the dozen telephones of 
assorted colors with a dozen excuses 
of assorted validity. The thirty-two-year- 
old Good Witch from the West has come 
from somewhere over the water to 
bestow his wisdom and blessings on 
contemporary, culturally deprived London 
—about time, too—and his kingdom is 
called appropriately enough. The 
Rainbow Theatre. If ever a pot of gold 
lay hidden at the end of anywhere, this 
must be it. 

“In general, American groups treat 
rock like some vague communal ego trip 
—‘let’s all get up there, man, and see 
what we can get together.’ Well, that’s 
a load of bullshit. You wouldn’t accept 
that kind of attitude from any other kind 
of theater, so why should you have to 
accept it from rock? Why should anyone 
settle for less than the best?” 

Morris Is not a bread-head cashing 
in on the stoned carnival. Far from it. His 
major concern is to provide a free range, 
but professionally run total environment 
that will incorporate the best of 
audiovisual excitement within a superb 
single structure that is comfortable (with 
bars and restaurants), available, and 
reasonably priced. With 3,000 paying 
guests, the Rainbow’s big draws will pay 
the bill for the lesser knowns and 
everybody should be happy. 

Including the performers. Morris 
really cares about performers as people, 
because, believe it or not, that’s just 
what they are. “But most of them live 
such unreal existences. All those 
fucking Rolls Royces and Georgian 
mansions in the country. It has nothing 
to do with life. Is it any wonder that so 
many of them go off the deep end? 

I know it’s a terrible old cliche, but 
somebody's got to carry a flashlight, and 
as much as we cater to our audiences, 
we’re certainly going to go all out for 
our performers. You’ve got to remember 
that we don’t just run a theater, we are 
producers, and we’re responsible for 
everything out front and out back, and 
it’s all got to be perfect—every time! 


“In England, groups on the whole 
are much more conscious of perform¬ 
ance, much more so than anywhere else. 
Townshend and dagger are perhaps the 
people who understand and really 
believe that rock music Is theater, but 
up until now there’s never been an 
avenue In London where their theater 
could be presented In an all-around 
sympathetic environment. I mean the 
Albert Hall Is a joke. It was a joke a 
hundred years ago and It’s a joke today. 
From the audience’s viewpoint It Is 
audibly and visually a disaster. You 
could get a better ambiance in an 
aircraft hanger, but It’s been the only 
place around that was big enough and 
available enough for rock, but it is just 
not good enough. 

“Opera and ballet have Covent 
Garden, there’s an entire complex at the 
Festival Hall for everything from 
symphonies to Individual artists, and, 
of course, there are about fifty assorted 
houses around town for all kinds of 
straight, conventional theater. But what 
about rock? If San Francisco could 
have a large permanent house, then why 
not London? Christ, there are over nine 
million people here alone, and many of 
the best sounds and ideas come out 
of this country, but why should they have 
to come out? Why can’t they do it here?” 

He should know what he’s talking 
about. After all, John Morris is not just a 
bright dilettante; he’s been around, this 
boy; he’s got experience. He started 
out in off-Broadway twelve years ago, 
apprenticed at such playhouses as the 
Papermill and the Mineola, did a long 
stint at Freedomland, became involved 
in the New York and touring productions 
of The World of Kurt Weill, The 
Establishment and The Cambridge 
Circus, and eventually wound up in the 
new theater of the Sixties, rock. 

Wherever pop music seemed to be 
more than just sounds, Morris seemed 
to be around. He staged the first major 
free concert in Canada with the Jefferson 
Airplane, managed the Airplane’s 
European and U.S. tours, presented 
the first full pop week at the O’Keefe 
in Toronto, took over the Anderson 
Theater Concert Hall and eventually 
organized and opened Fillmore East, 
which he ran for Bill Graham for its first 
year. The ultimate came when he was 
director of production of the Woodstock 
Music and Art Fair, and since 1969 he’s 
been free lancing as a concert-festival 
consultant from Japan to Sweden, always 
looking for a new home. It seems he’s 
found it with the Rainbow. 

“At the Fillmore we created the best 
shows ever. Concerts evolved as total 
theatrical conceptions, there was 
excitement in the air, but It ran its 
course in New York. That city has no 
loyalty whatsoever. As soon as Madison 
Square Garden started packing 19,000 
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Above: 

The Rainbov/ is replete with a restored 
pseudo-Spanish village that harkens back to 
its days as a 30’s Cinema Palace. 

(Photo by Kevin Smith Wheelan) 
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At left: 

And the audience loves it! 
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in a night, they could do in one show 
what took the Fillmore a week to do, so 
the performers as well as the audience 
just moved on over. And then the 
neighborhood around the Fillmore just 
started going downhill fast, really fast, 
and well, I’ve had New York. It was time 
to move on. London was the place, and 
what we did over there, we can do 
better over here, and we will.” 

Morris has a head start with his 
theater. It Is extraordinary, to say the 
least. Built as the Finsbury Park Astoria 
In 1930, it was one of England’s 
cathedrals of cinema. Bronzed doors 
opened on to fantasies of mosaic 
fountains and marbled lobbies, an 
all-over oval balcony was supported 
by rococo flowered pillars and housed 
a plaster palm court bar, while inside 
the vast amphitheater thousands sat in 
plush velvet under a twinkling, starry- 
night ceiling amidst a walk-through mock 
Spanish village, complete with paper 
mache roaring lions. Inappropriate 
perhaps, but that was the name of the 
game. It was art deco. Depression 
desperation gone mad. Dr. Phibes out of 
Grauman’s Chinese, resplendent or 
grotesque, hideous or simply 
extravagant, it was indeed 
extraordinary. 

But the picture palaces declined 
along with their audiences, and In spite 
of praises and pleas of critics and art 
historians, the Astoria mouldered Into a 
tattered Babylonia. Sir John Betjamin 
made a film about the great building and 
Sir Kenneth Clark nodded In agreement, 
but the mosaics were plastered over, 
the gold leaf stripped down, and the 
bar sold warm Pepsi. Inside, the Spanish 
lions got dusty and roared no more, the 
velvet seats were worn and patched, and 
nobody bothered to switch on the 
constellation ceiling. On the screen, 
tired double features followed one 
another In second-string boredom, and 
nobody came to see the show. 

Nobody, that is, until John Morris, 
and now the Astoria has been reborn as 
the Rainbow. Over $150,000 has been 
spent restoring the temple to Its original 
glory, and no expense has been spared 
to re-equip it with the most advanced 
audio-visual gear to insure that the 
producers as well as the audience get 
their money’s worth out of every 
performance. The complex sound 
system is as near to perfection as 
possible, and the Rainbow is better 
equipped for recording than most 
depth-insulated studios. Likewise 
with the sophisticated visual side, 
which incorporates the light show of 
“Joes’s Lights” (Midnight Cowboy, 
Fillmore East) as a permanent feature, 
and a closed-circuit television system 
tapes the live performances while 
projecting 20-foot-by-20-foot close-ups 
on the stage. The entire theater Is wired 


in and ready for complete recording or 
filming at all times. 

In his quest for the Impossible 
dream of a completely sympathetic 
environment, Morris has not expended 
all of his energy Inside the auditorium; 
he’s saved quite a bit for the front of the 
house. In addition to restoring all to its 
former Harlowesque glamour, he’s turned 
the grand, egg-shaped balcony Into a 
highly imaginative eating-drinking pit 
stop. Pru Leith, the owner of an 
expensive and trendy restaurant of 
her own. Is catering for the young and 
hairy In a DeMille setting that is sort of 
a cross between the Plaza’s Palm Court 
and Radio City’s men’s room. As Morris 
puts it, ‘The so-called ‘youth market,’ 
the sixteen-to-thirty-fivers. Is usually 
fobbed off with hot dogs and 
hamburgers, but in reality they’re 
much more sophisticated than people 
give them credit for. We’re going to give 
them something different—great food 
and wine, and it’s not going to cost 
anybody over $2.50. Again, why should 
they expect less?” Pru Is a little more 
hesitant about what her Rainbow 
customers are ready for: ‘‘Offer them 
plastic wrapped sandwiches and 
antiseptic coffee and we can’t have 
enough, but they’re a little more 
hesitant about fresh pat6, fish soups 
and exotic salads. If it looks like health 
food, they’ll eat It, and of course wine 
is okay since that’s natural, but try to 
sell them an oeuf en cocote, and you 
can forget it. Perhaps eventually they’ll 
equate the food and the theater— 
imaginative, professional and well 
thought out—but in the meantime, they 
seem to be happy with chocolate 
souffle as long as I call it ‘pudding.’ ” 

But all of this environment Is not 
without Its problems. In addition to the 
financial side of raising the necessary 
quarter of a million dollars needed to 
open the Rainbow, there are also the 
multi-physical details that loom large 
and heavy, no matter how small 
they may appear in retrospect. 

“Christ,” moans Morris. “Just try to 
get anything done in London, and they 
all tell you ‘impossible.’ It’s easier to 
get a swimming pool built In the middle 
of the Sahara. Look at those telephones 
all dangling from the celling. It’s all 
soooo illegal.” His pert, strawberry 
blonde lady, Annie, Is the number one 
trouble shooter, but even she gets lost 
in the shuffle. “They don’t listen to me,” 
smiles lady Annie. “I’m the Englishman 
around here. If they’d only take my 
advice In the first place, but no, look at 
him, he’s got his own way.” Sweet Annie, 
hustling John. Very English, very 
American. While one goes about it 
In a quiet, efficient way, the other is on 
three telephones to three countries at 
once, promising cases of champagne 
and/or lavish dinners if such and such 


can be arranged— now! 

Still, neither gets ruffled, nobody 
flaps. The ushers’ uniforms fall apart— 
“They looked so good, I knew they’d 
never last.” Tickets have run out before 
a special performance and before a 
special performer’s special friends all 
have a chance to grab a pair—“So 
they’ll have to stand, like me.” Minor 
problems. Nothing to get excited about. 
Nothing like the major problems, like 
the electricity. According to one 
engineer, it’s just possible that If the 
Rainbow throws on its full power load 
during a peak period, much of North 
London will be completely blacked out. 
And every time they flip the switch just to 
start the show, the London Electricity 
Board is richer by some $8,000. No 
wonder that a $30,000-plus generator 
the size of a small Bentley sits purring 
away in the basement. It’s all part of 
Morris’ philosophy that his theater will 
not be known as just “the best rock ’n’ 
roll concert hall in the world, but simply 
the best concert hall In the world.” 

“I’d hate to fall into the trap of just 
booking headliner rock shows fifty-two 
weeks of the year. For a start, there 
just aren’t that many. For another thing 
it would be just too boring. We want 
to open this theater up for everything, 
primarily music, all kinds of music, but 
also anything that can call Itself theater 
and can’t find a good home anywhere 
else. There’s a mammoth Peter Shaffer 
play we’re interested in, and of course 
we’d love Jesus Christ, Superstar. But 
conversely, we’re producing both ‘Marcel 
Marceau’ and ‘Theodorakis conducts 
Theodorakis.’ Why should we limit 
ourselves to rock? Combine everything 
and it will work. One possible lineup is 
Ravi Shankar, Yehudi Menuhin and Sun 
Ra on the same bill. Why not? We’re 
producing the Chipperfield Circus over 
Christmas week, and New Year’s Eve 
I really want to do a show that will do 
the place justice. The whole wild circus, 
spiced up with rock acts, dancers, 
confetti coming down from the ceiling 
and every other goddamn thing you can 
think of.” 

Lions, tigers, giraffes, Mick Jagger, 
Nureyev, and Danny La Rue? Why not? 
Whatever the Rainbow Theatre does will 
cause attention, and you can be sure 
they’ll do It at least once. No matter 
what or who, though, the most expensive 
seat will always be $3.50, smiling 
ushers in flashy uniforms will always 
show you to your comfortable seat, 
everybody will always be able to see 
and hear perfectly, and that’s half of 
what theater is all about. Why should 
we accept less? 

Opposite page: 

Alice Cooper and friend do their thing 
at the Rainbow. 
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What Becomes 
A Legend Most? 

by Shaun Considine 


LANA—The Public and Private Lives 
of Miss Turner 

by Joe Morelia and Edward Z. Epstein 
Citadel Press. 297 pp. $6.95 

Once upon a Hollywood press agent, 
when “movies were bigger than ever,” 
and even the bit players had style and 
mystique, audiences were never allowed 
to be on over-familiar terms with their 
idols. In the press you read whatever 
the studios wanted you to read. Under¬ 
neath the Max Factor, movie stars were 
really quite regular, they never slept 
around or got into trouble; and if they 
were commercially exploited, it was 
usually on a billboard for Camel ciga¬ 
rettes and Lux soap, and/or their latest 
and greatest motion picture. 

Fans, of course, were allowed to 
fantasize. You could drool over the 
Coloroto cover of the Sunday News in 
the privacy of the bathroom and write 
passionate love letters on the sly, but 
you always knew deep down that you 
would never even get close, let alone 
make it with a movie star. “They” were 
of another world and untouched by 
human hand (or whatever), and in our 
guileless fashion we rendered respect. 

And then the walls came tumbling 
down. 

Today the public has a twenty-four- 
hour revisiting pass to all former Silver 
Screen Legends. At any time of the day 
or night you can switch on the color 
tube and come up with at least one 
old flame In black and white. You 
can drop In at your local art-house, 
and there’s bound to be a Bogart, or 
a Hepburn, or a Garbo revival showing. 

(A recent New York sampling included 
Mary Pickford, Marilyn Monroe and 
Tuesday Weld, thankfully not on the 
same bill.) If you have the desire, you 
can now bring your favorite star home 
with you: on a photo-button or coat 
hanger, or as a giant pop-poster for your 
bedroom. (And to think we actually used 
to hide those picture postcards of Rita 
Hayworth and Guy Madison.) For those 
with more serious Intentions (and more 
spending money) there are the deluxe 
filmographies— The Films of Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, Gary Cooper, Joan Crawford, Henry 
Fonda, etc.—complete with film stills, 
candid shots by Cecil Beaton, plot 
synopses, and (favorable) reviews. Then, 
in the same section we come to The 
Biographies. 

Have you noticed lately that every- 
time you turn around In a bookstore a 
new group of perky faces are sitting 
on the shelves silently imploring you at 


least to pick them up and browse through 
their pages? Everyone, from ex-baseball 
players to ex-hookers, has a piece of 
the publishing action, and they’re grad¬ 
ually edging out the Former Famous 
Motion Picture Stars and the Renowned 
Elder Statesmen. After all, this used to 
be their market. 

If you are a celebrity (or any rea¬ 
sonable facsimile thereof), don’t wait 
to hang up your tap shoes before you 
start your memoirs. Do it now and avoid 
the crowds. So by the time you’re forty 
and life really begins, you’ll have your 
own Popular Library Series. Shellah 
Graham started early and she’s now on 
her fifth volume. Zsa Zsa Gabor is re¬ 
portedly burning the midnight oil gath¬ 
ering background for her third set; 

Joan Crawford just issued her second 
(Pepsi does take up a lot of time); and 
Hedy Lamarr Is still typing away on her 
first. (Ecstasy and Me, according to 
Miss Lamarr, had nothing to do with 
her penmanship, let alone her life.) 

And then there is LANA—The Pub¬ 
lic and Private Lives of Miss Turner. 

The title of Lana’s unauthorized biog¬ 
raphy is aptly placed in the plural. Every¬ 
one knows that she’s gone through more 
lives than any nine cats tied together. 
Through the years she’s done it ali and 
from the incredible amount of research 
the authors have undertaken, I wouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that they were ac¬ 
tually hiding underneath her bed all 
that time. 

The book, written In perfect Modern 
Screen prose, starts at that legendary 
soda fountain where Lana was dis¬ 
covered. It wasn’t at Schwab’s, as Sidney 
Skolsky has led us to believe all this 
time, but at Curlee’s Ice Cream Parlor, 
right across the street from Hollywood 
High where Lana was a pupil. At the 
tender age of fifteen she was sitting in 
Curlee’s, minding her own time cutting 
classes, when this guy, Billy Wilkerson, 
walked in and gave her his card. Mr. 
Wilkerson was the editor of The Holly¬ 
wood Reporter and a later associate of 
“Bugsy Siegel” and Mickey Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen, much later, was a close 
friend of Johnny Stompanato, who— 
much, much later—was a close friend 
of you-know-who. And that’s the way 
this book reads. 

Lana made her celluloid debut at 
sixteen in They Won’t Forget. (How 
could they? When she walked on the 
set they greeted her with: “Getta load 
of that kid! Whatta pair of tits!”) She 
spent the next three years In school, 
trading eyebrow pencils with Judy Gar¬ 


land and fending off Mickey Rooney. At 
twenty she broke out of the rut by marry¬ 
ing Artie Shaw, the first of her seven 
husbands. The marriage lasted four 
months and three days. “I knew it was 
over In three days,” Lana said, “but 
I was too busy on a film to tell him.” 

After that, according to Messrs. Morelia 
and Epstein, she dated or wed the entire 
Men’s Casting Directory in Hollywood. 

Not even Ruth Gordon, on a good after¬ 
noon, could drop so many names. They 
included: Tony Martin (who asked Artie, 
in the men’s room for godsake. If It 
was all right if he dated Lana), Victor 
Mature, Robert Stack, Howard Hughes, 
Steve Crane, Turhan Bey (remember 
him?), Frank Sinatra (“Honestly, Louella,” 
Lana said with tears in her eyes, ”1 
have never broken up a home.”), Tyrone 
Power (“The only man 1 ever loved.”), 
Bob Toping, Fernando Lamas, Robert 
Wagner (a matinee In her dressing room). 
Lex Barker, Sean Connery, and, of course 
Johnny Stompanato. The murder trial 
Is Included and supplemented with 
photos and copies of the notorious love 
letters (which. Incidentally, are about 
as torrid as Liz Carpenter’s White 
House Journal). 

There are some fascinating tid-bits 
for film folklore addicts. Did you know 
that Lana and Ava Gardner (and what 
version of the Palm Springs menage 
do you believe?) once did an impromtu 
song and dance to “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game,” which had half of Lon¬ 
don’s cafe society In hysterics? The 
other half were still in shock over Prin¬ 
cess Margaret Rose’s infamous can-can. 
Also, Lana can actually cook a Thanks¬ 
giving turkey, she sleeps with her dia¬ 
monds on, and she’s very good to her 
mother. How’s that for True Dish? 

Lana Turner Is fifty-one today. She’s 
single again, after a costly bout with 
ex-husband No. 7. The ungallant cad 
(a ventriloquist, or was it a hypnotist?) 
threatened to reveal the intimate details 
of their sex life. Like, what more could 
there possibly be? 

Messrs. Morelia and Epstein euphe¬ 
mistically state that Lana still has “ro¬ 
mantic fantasies,” and when she has 
them, she’ll straighten any man out. The 
first on her list should be the authors. 

If only to get the facts straight. After 
that she should revert to her celebrated 
past and throw a gigantic Hollywood blast 
for them. Because, in spite of their 
dreary, blow-by-blow, step-by-step 
job and the don’t-quote-me-but bull¬ 
shit, she still comes off as A STAR!— 
and a helluva broad. 
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Fiddler 

Unter den Linden 

East Berlin’s Komische Oper finds 
“Fiddler on the Roof’’ 

by Glenn Loney 



Above: 

Rudolf Asmus, as Tevye, hopes that God is 
not an Englishman. (Photo by Arvid 
Lagenpusch) 


Where will it all end? With Fiddler on 
the moon? 

After its epic run on Broadway, after 
its many copies in various cities and 
countries, Fiddler on the Roof has 
finally been given a definitive music- 
theater production by Professor Walter 
Felsenstein. If there are still some 
theater lovers who have never heard of 
Dr. Felsenstein, he is the distinguished 
Artistic Director of East Berlin’s 
Komische Oper, or Comic Opera, and 
since he began his work In the 
remodeled operetta theater which backs 
on the spacious avenue Unter den 
Linden, he has made his name and that 
of the Komische Oper synonymous with 
musical theater that Is also dramatic In 
the finest, most exciting sense. 

Unlike so many versions of Joseph 
Stein, Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick’s 
original Broadway show, Felsensteln’s 
Fiddler is neither a detailed, faithful 
imitation—nor, mercifully, a weak or 
cheapened one. A west German mount¬ 
ing, Anatevka, has been tremendously 
popular and seems to be touring the 
major cities and towns of that part of 
Germany continually. But it is a pale 
thing compared to the bounce and 
vitality of the Initial Broadway staging, 
especially when Zero Mostel was Tevye. 
And it is certainly wan, compared to 
Dr. Felsenstein’s powerful Interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Felsenstein avoids the brassi¬ 
ness and the bounce, the playing for 
laughs and the sly tugging at the heart¬ 
strings with formula sentiment and 
Second Avenue melodrama which were 
an obvious temptation to Fiddler’s 
creators. What he has done Is to raise 
the performance level to that of opera 
and the seriousness of the work to a 
similar plane—without discarding its 
humor and humanity. 

Over half a year before the East Berlin 
Fiddler premiere, which was in January 
1971, I called on Dr. Felsenstein In his 
handsomely outfitted office. He took 
time off from a conference with the 
Russian designers of Fiddler’s sets and 
costumes, Valeria Levental and Marina 
Sokolova, to discuss his concepts of 
music-theater. I was puzzled why a 
Broadway musical would appeal to 
Dr. Felsenstein, considering that the 
repertoire of the Komische Oper has 
been more often associated with 
brilliantly imaginative and highly dra¬ 
matic stagings of Verdi’s Traviata, Otello, 
and Aida, as well as such interesting 
works as Janacek’s The Cunning Little 
Vixen and Britten’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The Felsenstein specialty 
seemed always to have been to take 
extremely popular operas and operettas 
which had been reduced to cliches by 
too frequent and too routine performance 
—or to choose works which were 
regarded as almost too difficult to stage 


—and reveal them as powerful pieces of 
theater. But theater projected through 
music. 

Dr. Felsenstein pointed out that, 
despite the obvious occasions for 
laughter and the clear appeals to 
sentiment. Fiddler had a great deal of 
human truth in it and. In its contrasts of 
ideas and patterns of life, has a lot to 
say about how men do live—and how 
they can live. Felsensteln’s son, 

Johannes, who told me he had worked 
for a year in New York with Hal Prince, 
assured me that Fiddler would be a 
memorable show, one I would want to 
return to see. “And I like Zorba, too!’’ 
Johannes enthused. “I hope my father 
will decide to stage Zorba.” 

Since my own affection and interest 
in Zorba —almost non-existent after my 
first experience of it on Broadway—had 
grown slowly as a result of seeing more 
interesting productions of it in Sweden 
and Finland, I wondered out loud how 
Dr. Felsenstein would overcome the 
sentimentality of Mme. Hortense’s 
death-scene. “If my father stages 
Zorba,” Johannes Insisted, “you can be 
sure there will be no sentimentality in It!’’ 
If Fiddler is any measure, Johannes 
Felsenstein is right. 

At the Komische Oper, the stage is 
framed by what appear to be naive 
woodcarvings of village animals and 
objects. On the broad, deep wooden 
stage stands a large irregular rectangle 
which also looks rather like a wood- 
carving, peasant-style, of just such a 
village as Ukranian Anatevka. Behind 
this, almost at the back of the stage, is a 
single stylized tree, backed by a drop- 
panel which is an actual mosaic of 
contrasting light woods. The large 
forestage set-piece has a number of 
doors which open out and panels which 
slide sideways to reveal the many scenes 
in Fiddler. And, although It looks as if 
it were a huge hunk of carved wood, it is 
really made of painted plaster over a 
sturdily reinforced frame. One of the 
most effective uses of this unit-set-piece 
Is the Sabbath scene. As in one of those 
old German Advent cards, the many 
doors fly open to reveal not only Tevye 
and his loving family around their table, 
but five other Anatevka families as well. 

In most Fiddler productions the 
Fiddler himself seems a spin-off from 
Marc Chagall. More like giving Sholem 
Aleichem a ride on Chagall’s coat-tails. 
Not so in the Felsenstein mounting. 
Felsenstein’s Fiddler gives a performance 
that runs throughout the show. He 
plays his fiddle with great skill as he 
sings old Yiddish folk songs about Jewish 
life in little communities like Anatevka. 
(The texts are for sale In the foyer, for 
those who want to know them better.) 

This attention to dramatic detail and 
enrichment Is typical of the Felsenstein 
approach. 
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Above: 

Tevye and his neighbors ready themselves 
to go off to a new life in front of the 
Komische Oper’s impressive wood mosaic 
backdrop. 

At left: 

The chase on the bar room floor—when 
Tevye tries to marry off his eldest daughter 
to the butcher. (Photos by Arvid Lagenpusch) 
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It is also typical that the powerful, 
humane portrayal of Tevye as a man who 
tempers his trials and sorrows with 
humor and kindness should be created 
by Rudolf Asmus, an opera-singer who 
is also an outstanding Bottom in the 
Felsenstein-Britten Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. And that the temperamental 
butcher, Wolf, who wants to marry 
Tevye’s oldest daughter, should be 
played by Jaroslav Kachel, who also 
sings Othello. If the old song lyric is 
right—that a pretty girl is like a melody 
—it is no more than fair, then, that 
Tevye’s daughters are not only pretty but 
also experts at singing melodies. In the 
tavern scene, although there are leading 
dancers of the ballet and corps members 
Involved in the general boisterous 
dancing. It Is almost impossible to tell 
which are the trained dancers and which 
are the trained singers. 

There is a good reason for this, as 
the Komische Oper’s Dramaturg, or 
literary advisor, Martin Vogler, points out: 

“Fiddler isn’t staged as a conven¬ 
tional musical here because our artistic 
aim is to make realistic musical theater. 

It has an equal place in the repertoire 
with Verdi’s Oteilo, with Paisiello’s 
Barber of Seville, Britten’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, as well as with works by 
Puccini, Offenbach, and others. We’ve 
tried to take Fiddler seriously as a 
contemporary musical work, and not to 
treat it lightly. It was our intention to 
produce it with our own ensemble and 
not to have to engage guest artists. And 
we’ve been able to do that, even to the 
point of double-casting some of the 
roles. That means that both the leading 
roles and the numerous small roles are 
all played by members of our ensemble. 

“Our artists have been trained here 
not only to sing, but also to act. So they 
can fairly be called ‘Singer-Actors’— 
Singer-Darsteiier. Members of our 
ensemble must study all aspects of 
performance. They must be ‘all-round’ 
actors. They have to sing, to speak, to 
move on stage effectively, and to dance. 
Now, In Fiddler, the dancing is basically 
a naive form of movement, people’s 
dances. It is not dancing in the sense 
of formal ballet. Of course, there are 
members of the ballet in the production, 
but I’m sure you could hardly tell which 
were dancers and which were singers, 
could you? We had sought unity in 
performance. 

“So, if singers must act and dance, 
our dancers must be able to sing and 
act. If they have no real voices, they 
still must have enough musical ability to 
be able to handle the text passages. 

“Even with the linking figure of the 
Fiddler himself, who helps to emphasize 
the deeper meaning of Sholem Alei- 
chem’s stories and characters. In this 
case, we were very lucky to have two 
members of the orchestra who can play 


the violin solo perfectly on stage, as 
well as sing and act! 

“You see, we really have three 
categories of performer: singers who 
must act; dancers who must sing, and 
musicians who must also sing.’’ 

Because the Komische Oper is a 
repertory musical theater, it cannot and 
will not do a long, unbroken run of one 
hit production. That would not only be 
tiring, boring and unrewarding for the 
ensemble, but it would also be unfair to 
the Berlin and German Democratic 
Republic public who expect a varied 
program of operas and operettas during 
each season—with, of course, the 
opportunity to see certain beloved 
productions again and again. One of 
them, Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, is 
now in its fourteenth year! And it does 
not look or sound tired or frayed, either. 

On almost any performance evening 
—and the company works a seven-day- 
week schedule—the foyers bubble with 
as much English, French and Slavic 
chatter as they do with German. Seldom 
are there empty seats. All of which 
means that American visitors to Berlin 
who have set their hearts on seeing 
Fiddler either will have to plan well 
ahead, not always easy to do, since 
playing schedules are made up by the 
week or, at the most, by the month. 

At present, Fiddler is played only three 
or four times a month. Already there are 
nearly 15,000 requests for tickets. And 
if for some reason Rudolf Asmus cannot 
sing, Fiddler will have to give place to 
something else, just as happens in other 
opera houses when a star cannot be 
replaced in a matter of hours before a 
performance. 

I asked Dramaturg Vogler whether 
any of the Germans in the audience ever 
identified directly with Tevye and the 
Anatevkans, since by the end of World 
War II, and with the settling of the Oder- 
Nelsse border between Germany and 
Poland, a number of Germans who had 
either been born in or who had settled in 
East Prussia, Pomerania or Silesia had 
moved westward Into the GDR to make 
way for the Russians and the Poles who 
occupied these formerly German terri¬ 
tories. He said that was not at all the 
case. It was recognized, in fact, that 
some of the “German’’ land had been 
acquired by national expansion, by 
aggressive policies, and that it had 
originally been Slavic anyway. Besides, 
in Silesia, for example, a number of 
Germans now live as Polish citizens. 
German instruction is given in the 
schools, and In Wroclaw—formerly 
Breslau—a group of them come together 
regularly to sing In choruses and 
present plays. 

The real thrust of the production, as 
far as the persecution of the Jews Is 
concerned, is to show the train of 
pogroms and cruelty and murder from 


Czarist times right up to Auschwitz. As 
Vogler observes, even If the men 
principally responsible for the deaths of 
six million Jews during the Nazi period 
have been punished by tribunals, people 
must never forget what a terrible thing 
such massive, organized inhumanity is. 
And, today in the GDR, huge monuments 
loom over the peaceful fields of what 
were the death camps of Sachsenhausen, 
Nordhausen and other places whose 
names once had the power to terrify by 
merely being uttered. Just outside 
historic, classic, theater-loving Weimar, 
only a few miles from the coffins of 
Goethe and Schiller, is the monument to 
the thousands of dead of Buchenwald. 

With the thoroughness typical of his 
work. Dr. Felsenstein was advised on 
Jewish folklore and ritual observances 
by a number of experts, among them the 
leader of the Jewish community in East 
Berlin and the director of the Jewish 
Theater in Warsaw. But his intent in this 
attention to detail is clearly not to offer 
a musical museum-piece. That is why 
the conflicts between Orthodox and 
village tradition and the needs of a new 
age are stressed quite as much as the 
horrors of inhumanity to man. Vogler, to 
indicate Dr. Felsenstein’s vision of 
Fiddler, says of this: 

“Tevye sees that he really doesn’t 
belong to the strongly Orthodox, that he 
is more of a liberal. He sees that 
tradition only makes sense when it can 
renew itself and keep pace with the new 
developments in society. And that 
certainly shows in the way that Tevye 
himself develops as the musical 
progresses. But at the same time, there 
Is an appreciation for the values of 
traditional Jewish culture. Then, in the 
figure of Perchik, the progressive, 
revolutionary young man, you have a 
character who makes it clear finally that 
the real conflicts are not between age 
and youth or between tradition and 
innovation, but between the classes. You 
see traces of that struggle even In this 
little Ukranian village. 

“In order to understand the meaning 
of this production, you have to look at 
the characters of Tevye and Perchik 
together!” 

Maze/ tov! 
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Some Like It Hot 

but Joan Shawlee played it cool 

by David Johnson 



Above: 

Joan Shawlee played Alice, the 
nymphomaniacal secretary, in Cinerama’s 
••Willard.” 

Following: 

Sweet Sue strikes up the band to support 
Marilyn Monroe in Billy Wilder’s "Some Like 
It Hot” (1959). 


The cheerful large-economy-sized 
blonde who was the nympho secretary 
in Willard and Sweet Sue in Some Like It 
Hot and Amazon Annie in Irma La Douce 
and Mama Monahan in The Wild Angels 
and Fat Candy in Tony Rome, erupted 
with volcanic laughter. “I remember 
doing a picture once with George 
Cukor, that magnificent director for 
women. I’d just finished a scene and 
George took me aside. ‘Joan, I don’t 
kno^A^ how to tell you this ..I got 
panicky. •What? Tell me. Where did I 
go wrong?’ But it wasn’t the scene. 
‘Joan,’ he said, ‘something you’re doing 
in your personal life is not making it 
right for you. You have the acting talent 
and you have that specific gift that 
makes people want to watch you. You 
have it all. But you’re not doing it 
right.’ I said, ‘Well, please tell me, 
George.’ ‘No,’ he said. ‘It’s something 
you have to think about.’ So I went 
home and didn’t sleep for three nights. 
•What am I doing wrong?’ And it 
suddenly occurred to me. In that era—it 
was the early Fifties—it was very 
important to go out, to be seen, to have 
a press agent. Well, I was married and 
lived a very quiet life. I did my job and 
went home. I didn’t go out with a 
director or a producer for a drink 
after work. I was always much more 
worried about my family, my home. Work 
was terrific, but it was never first. And 
that’s why I’m not a star.” 

Late afternoon sun splashed 
across the patio of Joan Shawlee’s 
home in Beverly Hills. Beyond a white 
fence there was the unending sound of 
homeward-bound cars racing madly 
around the dangerous curves of 
Benedict Canyon. And under a tent¬ 
like awning, the actress, trimmed down 
considerably since the filming of 
Willard, wearing a flowing flower¬ 
decorated poncho, sat at a circular black 
wrought-iron table and talked about 
Hollywood’s glamour girls of yore and 
her own attitude toward a career. 

‘‘I’ve often thought there might be 
lots of different ways you could do 
something wrong with your career,” she 
said. ‘‘But, In my case, I would say I’d 
never really entered ‘The Game.’ I’d 
never made a full ... a complete 
commitment. And having worked with 
some gargantuan-type lady stars, I’m 
glad I didn’t.” 

Shawlee paused and sipped from a 
silver goblet of red wine with orange 
sherbet floating on top. ‘‘Because 
these were the most popular actresses, 
the stars of our time. But on a personal 
level, the unhappiest. Unfortunately, 
none of them could get a good 
relationship going with a man. Maybe 
many men, or some men, but not a 
man.” 

She thought immediately of Marilyn 
Monroe, the blonde bombshell of Billy 
Wilder’s classic. Some Like It Hot. 


“There’s an expression in our business: 
‘A dedicated pro.’ Meaning not only 
somebody who’s been in it a lot of 
years, but knows their job so well that 
there’s never any question about how 
to do it, or which way to do it, or how 
often to do It. You just do it. 

“Now in this picture, Monroe was 
surrounded by Billy Wilder, the greatest 
pro in directing, and actors like Jack 
Lemmon, Tony Curtis and George Raft. 
Everybody knew what they were doing. 
But the funny part of it was—to wipe all 
these people out—the picture meant 
nothing without Marilyn Monroe. What 
she didn’t know was that what she had 
was so important, she didn’t have to 
worry if she was a pro or wasn’t a pro. 
Whether she fell down a flight of stairs, 
stood up, or took a deep breath—It 
didn’t matter. All she had to do was 
walk on the set and look the way she 
looked and all this magic started 
between her and the camera. It was a 
love affair! But she’d been to New York 
and met Paula Strasberg. They got to 
her with. The motivation of the scene 
Is . ..’ and The reason you’re opening 
this door is ...’ So she faltered. 

Because she wasn’t sure. Well, you 
can’t have a man like Billy Wilder 
saying, ‘You go over there and play the 
ukulele.’ And then have Paula Strasberg 
come up and say, ‘I wouldn’t do that, 
no. Actually, why would you do that 
when you know the day before you 
didn’t eat well, you haven’t slept, the 
thing .. .’ I mean, you’re gonna have 
trouble. 

“What we didn’t know was that she 
was pregnant. She looked overweight— 
but she was the zaftig type—so It didn’t 
seem important. And we didn’t know 
who was drinking coffee and brandy 
in the morning and taking sleeping pills 
at night. Well, we didn’t know 
anything about her personal life. Just 
that her husband, Arthur Miller, was 
always there on the set. 

“I had a contract for a month’s 
work that went for four months. I 
didn’t mind because I was making a 
fortune. But to do a simple scene— 
leading the band or whatever—took 
forty-eight takes. That is, when we 
worked. The actors and the crew would 
sit around until two in the afternoon 
waiting for that girl to show up. And 
we’d been there since six In the 
morning! 

“So we’d sit—which was all right— 
we had fun—the girls in the band 
played and we did shtick. One day I 
did an improv—a strip number— 
because we had nothing else to do. 

And Billy liked it so much he wrote 
it into The Apartment. [She played 
Sylvia, the garrulous telephone operator, 
in that Academy Award winner.] 

“Then one afternoon—it was 
around four, I think—we were still 
waiting and this newspaper columnist 
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came up to me and said, ‘What’s it like 
to work with Monroe?’ I said, ‘It’s a pain 
in the neck.’ And then I proceeded to 
do a whole number on her. The 
interview appeared in print the day 
after Monroe stopped me on the set and 
said—[slipping into a low-voiced MM 
delivery]—‘You know, Arthur and I 
think you’re going to be just wonderful 
in the picture.’ ” She shrieked. “I 
wanted to kill myself! That’s one 
interview I’d like to take back. But my 
whole attitude toward her—well, I 
wish I’d never had it. But then I really 
didn’t know her.” 

Then Shawlee collided with another 
powerhouse blonde. ‘‘I was a 
tremendous fan of Betty Hutton’s 
during the period when she did Annie 
Get Vour Gun and The Greatest Show 
on Earth. She’d done a fantastic night¬ 
club act in Vegas that had them 
screaming and throwing furniture and 
begging for ten encores. Anyway, 
after the Monroe picture, Stanley 
Roberts, a very talented writer, called 
me In about the TV pilot he was doing 
for Hutton. I met her and it was like an 
earthquake. Because there were all 
kinds of sounds—‘Hello,’ ‘Loved you in 
Some Like It Hof —y’know, tremendous 
energy going In all directions. She just 
knocked you out. 

‘‘In the beginning, she was like the 
happiest experience that could ever 
happen. And there was the fun of 
selling the show to CBS and getting 
General Foods to sponsor it and going 
on the air and we had everything in 
front of us. I was ready to go out and 
buy a nine-hundred-thousand-dollar 
home and a new car. Then it all 
changed. And it was frightening to 
watch a great personality—I had 
almost a similar problem with Jerry 
Lewis—someone who is so talented 
that they try to do too many things. She 
was helping with the casting, finding the 
writers, doing the costumes, worrying 
about every detail—finally even 
directing. But there’s just so much the 
human body can assimilate. And what 
was horrifying to watch was a slow 
decline, the ebbing of her physical 
stamina. 

‘‘Whereby if she had just done what 
she did, which was so good, she would 
be a millionairess today. Thirty-nine 
films were made (for network airing), 
but they were never put on the market 
for syndication. I don’t know what 
happened. All I know is she never got 
to reap the benefits of residuals or any 
of that. And since then I’ve seen her 
on the talk shows trying desperately 
to make a comeback. But once you’ve 
had a bad experience with a network 
or a big sponsor, it’s almost impossible 
to get It again. You get one chance and 
that’s it.” 

Off the record, Shawlee described 
what Hutton had put her through during 


the shooting of the series. It was 
reminiscent of Mel Torme’s account of 
working with Judy Garland in The Other 
Side of the Rainbow. ‘‘About six months 
ago I was In a park with Angela [her six- 
year-old daughter], and I saw Betty 
Hutton—all alone—reading a book. I 
knew she’d gone Into bankruptcy, her 
fourth marriage was finished. And I 
had such a clutch in my heart when I 
saw her. It would really be hard to 
describe the emotions one had at that 
moment. It was ghastly. I didn’t go 
over. Because I didn’t have anything to 
offer her. I had given her everything I 
could during that period. I didn’t have 
any more to give her. And I just hope 
somebody does.” 

Next came a pre-Broadway tour in 
The Rabbit Habit, with that incendiary 
blonde, Jayne Mansfield. ‘‘Beautiful, 
breathtaking person. Looked like a 
nudnik. But clever. Very, very smart 
woman with money. Never met an 
actress that clever with money. Never 
was in any financial trouble like Hutton. 
Always knew what she was doing, how 
much she was doing it for, and she knew 
how to stack it and put it away. 

‘‘Possibly the kindest person— 
never raised her voice. The most 
conscientous actress—very professional. 
I was floundering on stage as a wise¬ 
cracking secretary—somewhere between 
Eve Arden and Lucille Ball—but I was 
getting real belly laughs. And she was 
thrilled for me. She couldn’t have been 
happier. 

“But even though Jayne was clever, 
she was influenced by a man called 
Matt CImber, whom she met in summer 
stock—and eventually married. He’d 
gotten this play together, which he 
directed, and he cast her In the wrong 
part. He decided to change her Image 
from being this glamorous whatever and 
put her into a Mary Tyler Moore wife- 
next-door part. She should’ve been the 
sexy psychiatrist that my friend, Jadeen 
Vaughn, played. So that in juxtaposition 
it came out zero. Because people went 
to the theater to see this glamorous 
person in low-cut gowns do her number 
and she came out in simple slacks and 
they felt cheated. The audiences were 
very small, the reaction—y’know, the 
applause for her—was practically nil. 
And Jayne couldn’t understand why the 
response was so negative. The whole 
cast had a great rapport and we all 
watched her and we knew how she was 
suffering. The show closed in Seattle. 

‘‘So then it was only a year later 
that the terrible accident happened. 
Another member of the cast, Marjorie 
Bennett—one of the funniest ladies of 
our time!—went up to Jayne’s house to 
say hello just a month before. I’d been 
invited too, and I’m very sorry that I 
wasn’t able to go.” 

The actress shook her head slowly. 
‘‘Again, It was watching this great, great 


symbol going downhill. It’s pretty 
devastating. And I felt awful that it had 
to end that particular way. It was the 
second time around for me. Because 
I’d already worked with Monroe.” 

As a redhead, Shawlee had a brief 
taste of stardom in a made-in-London 
TV series, Aggie, in which she played a 
globe-trotting fashion buyer. It clicked 
big in England and Australia. ‘‘They 
were fanatic Aggie fans. They loved the 
character! I think English women sort of 
identified with her because they—ohhhh 
—had a different way of living than the 
American woman. They loved the fact 
that this girl was Independent and did 
and ran. It was ten years ahead of 
what they were doing here. So, when 
Aggie went on American television, 
people just didn’t understand why she 
was doing judo and karate and going 
to all these countries. But then Mrs. 

Peel on The Avengers came along, and 
she did everything. But they really 
copied my show. Because it was the 
first adventure series featuring a 
woman.” 

The whole experience would’ve 
been perfect except... ‘‘There’s always 
gotta be someone you don’t get along 
with. And that was the director, 

John Gulllermin. It’s strange because 
he’s become a very big talent 
[seemingly to specialize in George 
Peppard flicks: The Blue Max, P.J., 

House of Cards]. But I was the only 
American In an all-English series. And 
if you weren’t a member of the Old Vic 
or hadn’t done seven thousand 
Broadway plays, he considered you to 
be nothing. So while the other actors 
accepted me—just because they liked 
me and liked what I was doing— 

Mr. Guillermin said, ‘I realllly cahn’t see 
how you’re qualified to play this part.’ 
Which, of course, didn’t endear him to 
me.” A mirthless laugh. ‘‘Well, the part 
had been written for me. There was no 
way to ‘qualify’ for it. There wasn’t 
anybody else who could even play it! 

‘‘He did say one thing that was quite 
true. ‘You’re never going to be able to 
finish this series. It’s not physically 
possible for a woman to shoot five days 
a week for twenty-six weeks straight.’ 

He was right. After nineteen episodes— 
without a week off—I collapsed on the 
set. I just fainted dead away. And 
instead of saying, ‘I’m sorry,’ Mr. 
Guillermin looked down at me with this 
blank face as they carted me off and 
said, ‘Well, I told you so.’ Which was 
very reassuring. Especially when you 
don’t know what the hell’s the matter 
with you.” 

But she recovered and came back 
to finish the remaining seven episodes. 
‘‘You can’t avoid personality clashes,” 
she says philosophically. ‘‘Not when 
you’re working with different actors and 
writers and directors all the time. It has 
to happen. It’s human nature. And you 
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just have to be prepared for it.” 

Shawlee has been preparing for a 
lifetime. Born in Forest Hills, Nev^ 

York, to Esther and Dote Fulton, an 
advertising man and a novelist, Joan 
Fulton started taking ballet, singing and 
acting lessons early on. Tall as a 
teenager—and decidedly curvy—she 
modeled adult fashions through the 
Conover and Powers agencies. Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello discovered her 
for pictures while she was a chorine at 
the Copacabana. ‘That’s not a publicity 
story,” she says. ‘‘It really happened 
that way. They sent a note back and 
came around after the show. They said, 
‘We would like you to come out to the 
coast and be under contract to 
Universal.’ So my mother talked to them 
and to their lawyers. Since I was 
under age, she had to sign the contract. 
They paid my ticket out and put me in 
this glorious hotel, the Beverly Hills, and 
I was screaming and yelling to my 
mother about how beautiful it was. 

And she said, ‘But, darling, this is too 
expensive. We can’t afford this hotel.’ 
And I hadn’t really thought about it. 

I’d thought it was part of the deal and 
I’d go to work at the studio and I’d 
make all this money. Which was two 
hundred a week. Big deal.” She 
laughed. ‘‘Well, the hotel charged two 
hundred a day! And I’d lived in this 
state of euphoria thinking it was all 
going to be taken care of. But it 
wasn’t. The bill finally came. So it was 
paid for piecemeal—deducted from my 
salary for eight to ten weeks. And we 
moved into a one-room apartment 
somewhere in the Valley.” 

The studio paid her tuition at the 
Actors Lab, where her teacher was 
Danny Mann. (Many years later he 
would direct her in Willard.) But the 
company got its money’s worth. When 
she wasn’t doing bits as cigarette girls, 
gun molls or society debs, platinum 
blonde Joan Fulton played straight 
woman to Abbott and Costello In Buck 
Privates Come Home, was romanced by 
Desi Arnaz In Cuban Pete, had her spine 
snapped by The Creeper in House of 
Horrors, and was the cause of saloon 
brawls in two Jon Hall westerns, The 
Michigan Kid and Vigilantes’ Return. 

She changed her hair color to 
brown, married Walter Shawlee, a 
printing executive, and settled down in 
Westchester, a Los Angeles suburb. ‘‘I 
didn’t really retire. He asked me to use 
‘Shawlee’ whenever I worked. I married 
him with the idea that I would try to be 
the best wife possible. I knew I had to 
devote those first years to him and to 
Walter [their son]. 

‘‘My friend, Chuckle Bradley, could 
see I wasn’t doing anything—except 
become a suburban housewife. And I 
was trying to say I loved it when 
actually I hated it. So Chuckle called 
me and said, ‘Listen, there’s this movie 


and I think you should go down and 
audition for It.’ Walter wasn’t too 
thrilled but I went to see the producer 
[Albert J. Cohen].” 

The movie was Prehistoric Women, 
a shoestring epic shot in five days. 

‘‘The ‘audition’ was sort of like a Marine 
Corps obstacle course. First you had to 
grab a rope and swing through the 
outer office Into the producer’s office— 
and that broke me up to begin with. So 
I swung on the rope and fell into his 
office and picked myself up. ‘Terrific,’ he 
said. ‘Now we have these hurdles over 
here.’ So I did that and passed the 
tests. ‘Where’s the script?’ I asked. 
Panting! ‘What do I say?’ ‘You don’t 
understand,’ he said. ‘This Is prehistoric 
times. They didn’t even have the 
alphabet yet.’ So he had me Improvise 
a scene—eating meat before a campfire 
—and I did it, saying ‘Unga-chunga- 
lunga.’ Later on I got the script. Guess 
what the dialogue was like? ‘Unga- 
chunga-lunga.’ 

“They picked a gorgeous girl named 
Laurette Luez to play the leader of the 
women. Breathtakingly beautiful. But 
couldn’t act to save herself. How is she 
going to do It, I thought. She can’t 
even get by with ‘Unga-chunga-lunga.’ 
Well, she married the director [Greg 
Tallas] the day before the picture 
started. So there was no way to be 
thrown off the thing! And the day it 
was completed she filed for divorce. 
She’s since gotten out of the business, 
married again, and I’m sure she’s very 
happy.” 

Shawlee rocked with laughter. 

“Dick Van Dyke Is such a doll. When I 
played Morey Amsterdam’s wife. Pickles, 
on his old TV show, Dick found out I had 
made this movie. And his favorite thing 
was to come running up to me. ‘Joan! 
Joan! Tonight! At nine o’clock! 

Prehistoric Women!’ He knew It would 
just absolutely destroy me. Because I 
figured it would be gone, buried, no one 
would ever remind me. Not at all. They 
sell it to TV and for years and years and 
years it plays. You can’t miss It!” (The 
only other film she’s made that’s 
comparable to it is Guerillas in Pink 
Lace. Never released commercially, the 
George Montgomery starrer pops up 
regularly on The Late Show to haunt 
her.) 

She went on to do memorable 
vignettes in Fred Zinnemann’s From 
Here to Eternity and two George Cukor 
films. The Marrying Kind and A Star Is 
Born (in which she ad-libbed her 
dialogue as the fatuous femcee at the 
movie premiere). On TV’s Colgate 
Comedy Hour, she foiled expertly 
opposite Bob Hope, Jerry Lewis and 
Eddie Cantor. (Cantor hailed her as 
‘‘the greatest straight woman in the 
business.”) 

The marriage to Walter Shawlee 
ended in divorce, and she went off to 


London to do the Aggie series. On that 
recuperating hiatus, she met an Italian 
named Eddie Barchet in Capri. They’ve 
been married for thirteen years. He’s now 
in charge of California sales for a 
nationwide office machinery company. 

‘‘I lucked out with Willard,” she said, 
pouring more vino for us. ‘‘Who’d ever 
think a picture about rodents would be a 
hit? Certainly not me. I was dubious 
from the start. But look what happened. 
Variety says it was the top grosser of 
the summer [which is the peak playing 
time]. And when you’re in a smash, 
it rubs off on everybody. I’m doing a lot 
of TV— Love American Style, Arnie, 
Columbo. And I just did a TV movie 
called To Save His Life with Christopher 
George and Judy Came (for The New 
CBS Friday Night Movies). I play Polly 
G., a very bad lady. My first out-and-out 
heavy. Goody, Goody.” A boffola. ‘‘I 
hope I do more of ’em.” 

Like most films today, the 20th 
Century-Fox TV movie was shot entirely 
on location. “One night we worked on 
the Santa Monica pier from five in the 
afternoon to eight the next morning. It’s 
very chilly on the pier at night and 
I caught a cold. But we got paid 
overtime, which was nice. As the sun 
rose over the Pacific, I said to 
Christopher George, ‘C’mon, let’s get 
outta here.’ My teeth were chattering! 

‘I can’t,’ he said, ‘I gotta go jump off the 
pier for the next scene.’ In the old days, 
he would’ve had a stuntman. Now you 
have to do it all yourself. So I said, 

‘Okay, you go be a star.’ ” 

Shawlee, who’s a member of Actors 
Studio West, does have one film project 
she’d like to star in. “Have you ever 
read Big Blonde, Dorothy Parker’s short 
story? Well, I’ve dreamed about playing 
that part for years. The story’s terribly 
bitter, but there Is humor. I mean. I’ve 
gotta have humor. There’s a screenplay 
of it by Lillian Heilman lying around 
somewhere. I’d love to get the rights to 
the story. And maybe get Stanley Roberts 
to do a new adaptation and get Danny 
Mann to direct. Wouldn’t that be terrific?” 

In the dining room, Joan Shawlee 
set the marble-topped table for dinner. 
“Getting back to George Cukor,” she 
said in a quiet moment. “I’m sure he was 
right—at that time. If I’d wanted to go— 
wham! —all the way. I’m sure that 
would’ve been the only real way to do it. 
But I don’t know if, in the long run, your 
life would end up the way you wanted 
it to. And I’m satisfied with the way 
mine’s turned out.” 
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Above: 

Discovered in the Copa chorus by Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello, she appeared with 
them as Joan Fulton in “Buck Privates 
Come Home” (Universal-International, 1947). 

Above left: 

Dick Van Dyke enjoyed reminding Joan of 
her late-show classic, “Prehistoric Women,” 
in which she co-starred with Alan Nixon. 

At left: 

Joan was romanced by Desi Arnaz in Uni¬ 
versal-International’s “Cuban Pete” (1946). 
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Phyllis and Judy 
and Barbra and Mae 
and Peggy 

Would the real Jim Bailey 
please stand? 

by Morag Veljkovic 
photo by Zoran 


A vision making a sweeping entrance 
into a party, resplendent in hot pants. 
That’s Jim Bailey? A dark-eyed Intense 
young singer pouring his heart out In a 
song. That’s Jim Bailey? A well known 
star, blonde hair tumbling around her 
shoulders, body encased in a sheet metal 
corset, uttering dry profundities that 
have since become national institutions. 
That’s Jim. No, that’s Mae. Oh, hell! 
Would the real Jim Bailey please stand 
up? How can one interview five ladies 
and one gentleman at one time? For that 
is what Jim Bailey is. A traveling show 
of six: Himself and Phyllis Diller, Judy 
Garland, Barbra Streisand, Mae West 
and Peggy Lee, plus wardrobes, wigs and 
seventy-three arrangements. 

Jim started out to be a concert 
pianist but somewhere along the line he 
developed a phobia guaranteed to ruin 
any Ideas of a concert career. He 
couldn’t play in public! However, an 
alert and sympathetic teacher set him 
on the road to singing and he spent the 
next few years studying at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. 

It was here that they suggested an 
operatic career as a lyric tenor. When 
Jim reached New York and the inevitable 
merry-go-round of auditions, he found 
that tenors had gone out with Dennis 
Day. 

“God, did I do the rounds! There’s a 
place called Variety Arts Studio—I was 
very big in room five. The cattle calls 
we called them, and they really were. 
People were so rude. I remember going 
to one that Josh Logan was directing. 

It was in a vast auditorium with a huge 
chandelier hanging down, and just as I 
rose to sing, they served lunch. They ate 
and passed the ketchup all through my 
song. Josh Logan was the only one who 
listened and laid his hamburger aside. 

He didn’t give me the job but he was 
polite. I often think of those other people. 
How dare they. While they sit crinkling 
paper you have a few bars In which to 
show your talent. They destroy so many 
kids. 

“The more I was pushed down the 
more of a challenge it became. Someone 
once asked me how many years I gave 
myself In the business to succeed and 
I couldn’t reply. Show business Is it for 
me. There’s something that happens to a 
performer walking out onto a stage for 
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the first time and knowing that the 
audience likes what he has to offer even 
if it’s raw. Anyway, when I did get to 
New York and went through all this 
audition crap, it was politics, not talent, 
that got me my first job.’’ 

Jim Bailey does not like to be 
referred to as a female impersonator. 

“I’m an actor, a character actor. As I put 
on the make-up I look in the mirror and 
I become that person, I am that person 
until I take everything off. An 
impersonator. What exactly is that? 

Is Frank Gorshin a male impersonator? 
He does Cagney and a great Kirk 
Douglas. Is Eydie Adams a female 
impersonator? Her Marilyn Monroe was 
fantastic. I’m not an impressionist 
because I sustain a character for 
twenty-five minutes. I’m an actor, 
singer, impress—.Well, they haven’t 
found a category for me yet.’’ 

Jim’s present career started by 
accident and with a nudge from friendly 
friends. A friend and admirer of Phyllis 
Diller for many years, he found that he 
could emulate her laugh and 
mannerisms down to the finest 
detail and It became more or less a 
party trick. Eventually Jim decided to 
try his talents on the stage, and thus was 
born the touring company of Bailey and 
friends. 

Asked why he chose these particular 
five ladles, Jim went into a brief trance. 
“The people that I do I saw, watched 
and admired long before I thought of 
doing them. I suppose I relate a little to 
each of them. Phyllis is a fun person. 

I love comedy and Phyllis laughs at 
herself. I don’t think a person knows 
himself until he can laugh at himself. 
Peggy is a subtle blend of sensitivity. 
Almost like a little girl afraid of being 
hurt. She’s a woman who has been hurt 
many times and it comes through in her 
songs. I relate to her sensitivity. Mae 
West is a Leo and she’s strong. She’s 
remained a star so long and I relate to 
her discipline. She’s on an ego trip, and 
there’s nothing wrong with that when it’s 
handled properly. You have to look out 
for yourself to a degree. She does 
nothing that’s not right for her, nothing. 
And she very rarely makes a mistake. 
Barbra has fantastic talent. Barbra gets 
arrogant with an audience and there’re 
times when I’d like to be that way, but 


I can’t because it’s not in my make-up. 

The way she works an audience is 
unreal. Take when she sang ‘My Man’ at 
the International. The public cried, she 
cried, and bang—at the end—‘Aw, you 
saw my picture.’ She created a mood 
and she broke it—snap! 

“Sometimes when I’m Barbra I’m 
mad, couldn’t care less, screw the 
audience. I’m bored. This last engagement 
a lot of people complained about the 
lack of glamour in her act. (She wore a 
plain trouser suit and sported a small, 
well known brand of ‘cigarette.’) Hell, 
they forget about the talent. People came 
to see Plaf in a black frock. Judy had— 

I hate to use the word—balls. She went 
through a lot of crap in her life but she 
never cheated an audience. When she 
was on she was on all the way. She 
knew how to hold and take an audience 
way, way up and leave them that way. 

“She saw me do her and loved it. 

After she died, I felt because of Judy 
and what she was I would offend very 
few people. I’m not doing her at the end. 
I’m doing her in the early Sixties when 
she was at Carnegie Hall with the full 
vocal power. I’m doing it as a tribute 
and I hope it’s a beautiful memory for 
people. Someday I’d like to do Lena 
Horne and Dietrich, but it takes 
research, time and money.’’ 

Television exposure on the Ed 
Sullivan and Carol Burnett shows has 
brought Jim Bailey into a great many 
middle class homes and greatly assisted 
in his rapid growth in popularity. A fan 
of Carol Burnett himself, Jim was thrilled 
at the way she showcased him. “That 
excitement, people with large puffs, 
cameramen saying, ‘Hold it a minute.’ 

Well, I just loved every minute of it.’’ 

Jim, on the threshold of a 
promising career, is quite aware of 
the work involved and has channeled 
his ambitions into one course. “I want to 
be an all-around entertainer and experi¬ 
ence every field. I believe you can do 
anything you want to do. Age has 
nothing to do with it. People say you 
can’t do this or that when you’re over a 
certain age, and too much emphasis is 
put on age in America. It’s only a 
number. I love life and I’m just starting 
to live. I’ve learned who Jim Bailey 
really is. I guess I had to or I’d really 
be ready for the booby hatch!’’ 
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Walk to the 
Paradise Garden 

the magic of Carl Milles 

by Fred Steckhahn 
photos by Van Williams 


Millesgarden, the private estate of the 
Swedish-born, naturalized American 
sculptor Carl Milles, Is now a museum 
of the late artist’s sculpture, personal 
collections and memoirs. It was here at 
Millesgarden on the island of Lidingo 
near Stockholm that Carl Milles lived 
and worked for twenty years. Through 
the efforts of the Detroit Cranbrook 
Foundation, a large comprehensive body 
of Milles’ oeuvre was organized Into a 
collection in 1938. 

The estate is only open to the public 
during the summer months; the 
integration of the sculpture with 
nature’s foliage creates a splendidly 
organized composition. However, this 
view of Millesgarden is entirely different. 

After Dark photographer Van 
Williams was granted special 
permission to film the gardens 
out of season. We are fortunate to 
view Lidingo in the more direct and 
candid perspective of winter—stripped 
bare by the elements with frozen 


Carl Milles was inspired by the classical 
concept of the human body in motion, as 
seen (below) in-the-round, with “The Skaters” 
in the foreground. His admiration of the 
sculpture of ihe early Renaissance allows for 
the simplified planes (opposite page) of 
"Poseidon” (1930), in the foreground, and 
the animated spirit of “Pegasus and Man.” 
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Below: 

A procession of Tritons announce Europe 
on the bull in Milles’ celebrated “Europe 
Fountain" (1926). 

Opposite page: 

The Orphic “Monument to Genius” (1940) 
was commissioned by a Danish group as a 
memorial to Gosta Ekmar, the famous 
Scandinavian actor. 


fountains, ice-glazed statues and 
snow-covered ground. 

Carl Milles, whose real name is Carl 
Emil Wilhelm Anderson, was born near 
Upsala in 1875. Although his ancestry is 
apparent in his work by his robust and 
nature-loving Scandinavian spirit, his 
style can best be Interpreted in terms of 
a synthesis. 

Like many other artists, Milles was 
deeply interested in the art of previous 
eras and drew inspiration from it. He was 
influenced by I'art nouveau, the sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin, the architectural 
theories of Adolf von Hildebrand, Italian 
Renaissance and baroque art and 
especially the great sculpture of 
classical antiquity. 

Around 1900, when Milles was living 
In Paris In obscure bohemian privation, 
he discovered Rodin’s impressionistic 
style. His Scheele Monument approaches 
the expressive power of Rodin’s Burghers 
of Calais. He was also able to take 
sculptural fragments and combine them 


into totalities such as his nude torsos 
and the Hand of God. Hildebrand’s 
effect was to enable Milles to examine the 
antique with the eyes of an architect 
instead of an archaeologist or a romantic 
—the exact opposite of that of Rodin. 

Italy, however, was the catalyst for 
Milles’ stylistic development. His 
discovery of classical. Renaissance 
and baroque forms liberated his 
imagination and deepened his 
conception of Rodin and the theories 
of Hildebrand combined. 

What Is most striking at Lidingo is 
the relationship of each sculpture to the 
others and not the individual eclectic 
forms. The bull of the Europa Fountain 
is obviously a Mlnoan prototype, but the 
swift baroque movement, the rapport of 
Europa to the flanking Tritons and the 
natural background of the sky casting 
light and shadow, best express the 
meaning of Mlllesgarden. 
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Nature Makes You 
Laugh — 
to Survive 

Siobhan McKenna Discusses Irish 
Protest, Then and Now 

by Glenn Loney 

photos by Friedman-Abeles 


Ulster today is what can be called a 
Bad Scene, with no stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation. But then, in Ireland's long, long 
history, there have been many Bad 
Scenes, including the Great Potato 
Famine, which drove so many starving 
Irish to America's shores, and the final, 
decisive uprisings against British rule 
toward the end of World War I. 

Through all these trials, the Irish 
have been powerfully sustained, en¬ 
couraged to endure, through the medium 
of the word—written and spoken—but 
mostly spoken. During her trials, Ireland 
has not always been able to voice her 
sorrows, her outrage, her desires in 
the drama. Yet, as the avowed and ener¬ 
getic Nationalist Irish actress, Siobhan 
McKenna, proudly notes^ the dramatic 
flair could not be stifled. It found its 
outlet in song, in recited poetry, in dia¬ 
logue passages of marvelous tales and 
legends of Ireland's great past, of her 
history before she came under the op¬ 
pressor's heel. Even when Ireland was 
effectually a possession of the British 
Crown and there was no possibility 
of a national drama—especially a 
drama of outright protest, Irish-born 
playwrights were often the most admired 
ornaments of the London stage. 

In this century, of course, the flower¬ 
ing of a truly Irish drama, the expression 
of a uniquely Irish—and yet universally 
human — spirit, was finally made possible 
only when Ireland was able to free her¬ 
self of external and internal oppression. 
Through the devoted efforts of Augusta, 
Lady Gregory, and William Butler Yeats, 
an Irish theater came into being. And 
today, though Dublin's famed Abbey 
Theatre has certainly had its ups and 
downs, it is a name, a tradition which 
commands respect in other lands whose 
national theaters number their years in 
the centuries, rather than in decades. 
With the emergence of the playwrights 
Yeats, John Millington Synge, Sean 
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O'Casey, Lennox Robinson, Paul Vincent 
Carroll, Brian Friel, and, of course, of 
Samuel Beckett, the Irish have at last 
found their voice in the theater. 

In the 1970-71 New York season, 
Siobhan McKenna gave Americans a 
definitive sampling of the Irish gift for 
character and dialogue in her one-woman 
show, “Here Are Ladies," shown at Jo¬ 
seph Papp's Public Theatre. Now, the 
following season, she is touring this de¬ 
lightful—and often deeply moving — 
theater experience around the United 
States, especially to college campuses. 
The theater is often an ideal place to 
make a heartfelt protest heard, and Miss 
McKenna's ladies do that vividly. This is 
as equally due to her own talents as 
it is to the abilities of the poets, novel¬ 
ists and playwrights who have provided 
her with her collage of Irish ladies. 

What is noteworthy is that several 
phrases of Molly Bloom’s—that famed 
Joyceian monologue being the shatter¬ 
ing climax of her show—slip out now and 
then as she explains the Irish passion 
to be free, and to make theater as well. 

“Ahhh,” says Siobhan McKenna, 
explaining the necessity for mixing com¬ 
edy with the blackly tragic, “it’s just as 
Molly Bloom would say: There’s nothing 
like Nature!’ Nature makes you laugh, in 
order to survive. The pain would other¬ 
wise destroy you. Or make you 
immune . . . 

“Irish writers—well, let me call 
them poets, because, to me, the poet 
is also the Prophet. And the Clairvoyant. 
And the Soothsayer. Because the poet 
looks at life with tremendously truthful 
eyes. He has no axe to grind. Some of 
our prose-writers are poets. So are 
some of our actors. They look at life 
with the same clear eye of the poet. Oh, 
it may not be the complete truth they 
see, but it is the truth—as much as 
they can see of it. 

“But, as for protest in the Irish 
theater, for years, centuries even, there 
was no outlet. Let me explain. In Ireland 
we’ve had two kinds of oppression, 
really. One was superimposed by an¬ 
other nation—England—coming in and 
trying to wipe out our culture, our lan¬ 
guage. They succeeded very well with 
the language, but not with the religion 
of the people. But here we had another 
kind of oppression, and this came from 
the religion, inside the country. This 
came from the Church, which was no 
longer the old Gaelic form of religion, 
which in its time had been tremendously 
free. All over Europe there are place- 
names called after the old Irish saints 
who went there as missionaries. This 
early Irish Catholicism was one of abso¬ 
lute love, of courage, of knowledge of 
God, of knowledge of literature, of hu¬ 
manity, of Nature, of education . . . true 
education. And the Irish priests spread 


this all over Europe. There was a tre¬ 
mendous exchange of ideas in the 
Middle Ages, and much earlier, even. 

“Our poetry, some of it, dates back 
much earlier. To the fifth century. 
Absolutely delightful! It was a whole 
culture, and the religion then was a part 
of the life, not superimposed. Then— 
and I’m theorizing here—oh, some of 
It is facts, but when I look back on this 
history, I wonder what happened to the 
marvelous early Christianity of the Irish 
monks? Today, there are still some Irish 
priests who have the puritanical nine¬ 
teenth century streak In them, but I 
know a lot who don’t. Even in Ireland. 

We have plays, of course, about people 
who are priest-ridden. But one of our 
authors has written an amusing play 
about a priest who is peop/e-ridden! 
Country priests do extraordinary things. 
They are truly shepherds of their flocks. 
They act as secretary for those who 
cannot write. They fight for pension 
benefits. Such fine men! 

“The English tried to suppress our 
religion, and they failed. But they did 
manage to have some Influence on It. 

I feel it was really Queen Victoria who 
was responsible. You know it had been 
forbidden for Catholics to attend univer¬ 
sity—or when they were permitted, they 
could not take degrees. So, many young 
Irishmen who wished to be priests had 
to be educated abroad. Victoria recog¬ 
nized that the English weren’t getting 
anywhere, trying to stamp out Catholi¬ 
cism In Ireland. So she founded May- 
nooth for the training of the Irish clergy. 
And with this new college, the puri¬ 
tanical thing began to develop. 

“Actually, we are not puritans at 
all. Not the Irish! We are very bucolic. 
Rabelaisian, innocent, life-loving people. 
Do you know The Midnight Court, by 
Brian Merryman? Well, this Is a mar¬ 
velous, long bucolic poem, and, strangely 
enough, though it was written over two 
hundred years ago, he advocates mar¬ 
riage for the priesthood! One of the 
women characters says: ‘What a terrible 
waste of fine men! They’re the best men 
in the country! The best educated . . .’ 
Well, that’s practically modern. Up to 
the founding of Maynooth, Irish who 
wanted to be priests went abroad, so 
there was this tremendous outflowing 
of ideas. 

“In Ireland, education was only 
available to the privileged. To those who 
had land, to those who converted to 
Anglicanism. If you refused to convert, 
you lost your land. It was that simple. 

And only men with land could vote! 

That’s still true in Ulster today, by the 
way. If you have land, you have a vote. 

If you rent, you don’t. My own forebears 
in Ireland lost all their lands. They 
wouldn’t convert, but that’s neither here 
nor there, now. Land should be divided 
up, anyway. Great estates cannot be 
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maintained anymore. 

“I am a Catholic, but I could never 
understand how a young man who was 
to become a priest by studying at May- 
nooth could take an oath of allegiance 
to the Pope in Rome, and also to the 
Queen, who was the head of the Church 
of England. That’s what they had to do, 
though. Victoria was very clear about 
that. And that was not a true, not a 
right thing to force them to do. This 
influenced a certain section of the people 
—and that’s when the rot set in, I think. 

“Now Maynooth is completely 
changed. A general university where lay 
people can go. And boys aren’t shut 
away. It must be very bad for a boy to 
feel he has to be absolutely cut off from 
women, cut off from life. And meditating 
all the time on man’s supposedly sinful 
nature is also very unhealthy. How can 
such young men, as priests, hope to 
advise other human beings, if they don’t 
know what life is all about, how it works? 
Not all human motives are sinful. Some¬ 
times, as Molly Bloom would say, they’re 
just natural! 

“It’s sometimes said—a bad gen¬ 
eralization, maybe—that there’s only 
one commandment in the Irish Church; 
Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery! The 
Idea that sex is the only sin. Well, that’s 
not true. But, with the censorship and 
other tilings that grew out of the new 
Irish Puritanism, a certain body of Irish 
seemed to give a new shape and char¬ 
acter to Irish life. But these men weren’t 
—aren’t—really representative of Irish 
feelings. 

“But, talking of protest—which is 
also to talk about survival—playwrights 
like John Millington Synge understood 
the Irish people. That they are a warm, 
rich, beautiful, passionate, funny, mar¬ 
velous people! And, when he wrote The 
Playboy of the Western World, it wasn’t 
the Aran Islanders who protested. It was 
the bourgeois public of Dublin. They 
were furious. They said, ‘Irish fathers 
do not drink at wakes!’ Well, of course 
they drink at wakes! Those middle-class 
Dubliners felt this play was an insult to 
all the Irish people. Yet, wasn’t Yeats 
always having to scold them: ‘You have 
once again disgraced yourselves!’ 

“After the premiere. Lady Gregory 
sent Yeals a telegram: ‘Audience broke 
up at the word shift . . .’ That means 
they were outraged by it. You see, in 
the play, Christie Mahon, the playboy, 
says: ‘What do I care if you brought 
me a drift of chosen females standing in 
their shifts itself from this place to the 
eastern world?’ The Dublin audiences 
were absolutely shocked that Synge 
had used the word shift. In this day 
and age, it’s unbelievable, of course. 

But then it was a crisis for the Abbey. 
So, poor Lady Gregory was asking 
Yeats: ‘What shall I do about the shift?’ 
And he replied: ‘Keep it ON!’ 


“All these great writers, you see, 
were very simple, human people. They 
realized that, in addition to the oppres¬ 
sion from the British, there was another 
kind of oppression coming from within. 
From the people themselves. From the 
middle-class morality of the times. Al¬ 
though some of the better-known plays 
do take place during the uprisings or 
at other peaks of oppression, they are 
usually not about such things. They 
are almost always about the lives of the 
people who are caught in these dis¬ 
turbances. I think that’s a much more 
healthy kind of playwriting. The other 
kind, the polemic, is merely didactic. 

And when the period passes, it must die, 
or remain as nothing more than an his¬ 
torical curiosity. 

“That’s why the very best Irish 
plays, even those of this century, have 
endured. If they were merely indictments 
of the oppressor, they wouldn’t be litera¬ 
ture. In Shadow of a Gunman, a Black- 
and-Tan comes in and searches. This 
isn’t particularly brutal, but you do get 
the message. The fact that they can 
come into any private home and look 
around as they wish. They’ve violated 
Irish people’s privacy, but you can be 
sure they wouldn’t dare do that across 
the Channel in England. This point is 
made in such a subtle way, do you see? 
But I’m not sure that Sean O’Casey 
was even trying to make the point de¬ 
liberately ... he was just showing the 
times as they were then. Oh, there 
certainly were some pamphlet-plays, 
some polemics written. James Connolly 
wrote one, but it wasn’t so good, and 
he didn’t bother to finish it. I saw it 
done at Liberty Hall recently. It’s not a 
good play.’’ 

Siobhan McKenna’s accounts of the 
sufferings of the Irish under often brutal 
British rule and periodic military expe¬ 
ditions to “subdue’’ always show her 
fellow countrymen as surviving by 
adapting to the circumstances, in tem¬ 
poral ways, but never giving in on 
principles, on religion, which continued 
to thrive even when it was forbidden to 
celebrate or attend Mass. Through these 
generations, these centuries of troubles, 
the Irish love of poetry, the ability to 
escape into fantasy or memories of a 
great and noble—and a free—past, 
the safety valve of humor and parody, 
all helped them to endure. 

Although the English, through bril¬ 
liant military and naval tactics, through 
effective administration, through a gen¬ 
erally equitable system of civil law, were 
able to spread their influence and gov¬ 
ernment over most of the world by the 
dawn of the 20th century, they still had 
not succeeded in turning the Irish, the 
Welsh, the Scots, or the Cornish in their 
own island group into converted English¬ 
men. They made inroads in the culture 
and on the language, but they did not 


conquer these ancient Celtic strains. 

Miss McKenna has some thoughts on 
that: 

“The Celts in Britain have never 
been subdued. They have been punished. 
And they have suffered a great deal! 

But this must have something to do 
with the Celtic nature, this urge to be 
free, to be individual, to be separate. The 
Bretons, too, are always at it in France. 
They are Celts, not Franks. It must be 
a spiritual thing ... I must say it’s not 
easy to explain. When I come to Amer¬ 
ica and see how many Irish-Americans 
live here—and then I think of our tiny 
little island. I’m amused and confused. 
How can so many Irish come out of one 
small island? Oh, your American Irish 
are not quite like us. We are not all 
that concerned about material goods, 
about cars and houses. Really not! And 
that, I think, is why we’ve never been 
entirely subdued. We weren’t thinking 
just about land and possessions. We 
wouldn’t convert or sell out just to save 
an estate or a job. We were willing to 
go on fighting for something we believed 
in, for a principle. 

“Thinking back, on why we don’t 
have a long tradition of drama when we 
are such a dramatic people with such 
instincts for writing, directing, and acting 
plays, I think it must be, once again, 
because of the oppression. All over 
Europe in the Middle Ages, the Church 
was reviving the drama to teach the 
Bible, to encourage moral conduct. And 
lay plays were often inspired by the 
morality dramas, with their rather inno¬ 
cent fun and occasional bawdiness. But 
in Ireland, especially under drama-loving 
Elizabeth I, our churches were being 
burned down, so there wasn’t any place 
for such a theater to take root. This is 
my own theory. Many people have won¬ 
dered about the lack of early plays, and 
I think this is the only possible explana¬ 
tion. It can’t be that we Irish have no 
flair for the drama. You cannot say that! 

“But even when a native drama had 
no way to find expression, our other 
literature provided a kind of outlet. You 
can call it Gaelic, if it makes it easier 
to think about it, but it’s actually Irish. 
There is a wealth of literature in Irish 
that is even larger, greater than that 
which Irishmen have written in English. 
No plays, though. But there is a sort 
of drama which Is nothing more than a 
dialogue between people, with very dra¬ 
matic, poetic speeches. And our great 
sagas, our legends also have marvelous 
dialogues contained within them. Truly 
dramatic! I can remember my holidays 
as a girl, in the Aran Islands, in Conne¬ 
mara, sitting by the fire listening to the 
magical, mystical tales of the old story¬ 
tellers. Some of these stories lasted for 
three hours, but you never noticed the 
time going by. You’d be transfixed, there 
at the hearth listening to this old man 
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retelling this great Irish epic. 

“So I love those tales, and the won¬ 
derful poetry—the religious, the nature, 
the love, the satirical poetry. And speak¬ 
ing Gaelic—I grew up speaking Gaelic. 

My father was a professor at Galway 
University and loved the language. 
Speaking Gaelic reminds me of a happy 
childhood, of wonderful holiday trips, 
where people spoke Gaelic because it 
was their language. Now, of course, Irish 
is compulsory In the schools, and that’s 
not the same at all. Well, there’s some¬ 
thing in the Irish nature that just rebels 
against anything that’s compulsory, no 
matter how good it really is.’’ 

Love of Gaelic Impelled Miss Mc¬ 
Kenna to Include a Gaelic poem in her 
American version of Here Are Ladies, 
which depicts Mary talking to Christ 
as he hangs on the cross. Aside from 
her unforgettable rendering of Molly 
Bloom’s soliloquy—luxuriously, sensu¬ 
ously letting her consciousness stream 
in an untidy bed—this little Gaelic poem 
seems to prompt the most enthusiastic 
audience response and the most ques¬ 
tions after the show. 

The show itself came into being in 
an odd way. She was invited to join a 
group of male actors, Laurence Harvey, 
Patrick Magee, and others, in a reading- 
benefit at Oxford to help a fund drive 
for a Samuel Beckett theater. Beckett 
had himself asked that Siobhan McKenna 
be the woman in this production. It 
was so quickly put together that no one 
had the chance to get more than half¬ 
way through the script before the curtain 
went up. As Miss McKenna recalls it, she 
was asked to read Molly Bloom’s no¬ 
torious lines perched atop a typically 
Beckettlan rubbish-heap, more appropri¬ 
ate to Winnie, in Happy Days. When 
she finished—having read it, to make 
sure she didn’t make any mistakes, 
though she really knows it by heart— 
there was dead silence. She thought 
she had bombed horribly. Everything up 
to this point had received enthusiastic 
applause. And now this heavy silence. 
She says she hissed to Larry Harvey, 

“Do something! Get on with it! Don’t 
leave me here like this with egg on my 
face!’’ Then she noticed Pat Magee was 
staring up at her instead of looking out 
at the audience. He had, she remembers, 
tears streaming down his face. And 
then it came—the tumult of applause. 

And a few days later, a phone call: 
“You have two weeks to prepare your 
one-woman show for Oxford!’’ At first 
she was reluctant. “I am an actress who 
reacts to other actors. I never wanted to 
be a personality or do a one-man show. 
But this was to be communication of 
things I love, so it was different. And 
since I’m really a student at heart, I 
sat down with books and books and had 
to decide—not whom to include—but 
whom to leave out. It’s like giving a 


party when you have a lot of friends 
and only a tiny parlor.’’ 

Two summers ago, when floods had 
devastated the homes of both the war¬ 
ring Catholic and Protestant factions in 
Belfast, Siobhan McKenna decided she 
wanted to do something to help, some¬ 
thing to heal the wounds, if possible. 

“I’m not a political person. I’m not for 
violence. But I want my country to be 
free. And I want the common people 
to have their rights ... I thought of join¬ 
ing that march from Belfast to Derry, 
but my husband was afraid someone 
might get hurt, possibly trying to defend 
me. So I didn’t go along. But it was 
terribly moving to hear how they marched 
all that way. Catholics and Protestants 
they were, Methodists and Presbyterians 
came along. And none of them did any¬ 
thing violent. Oh, they were hit with sticks 
and stones by bystanders, but they never 
retaliated. This was the greatest thing 
to happen in the Six Counties in years 
and years. Well, I think that scared the 
politicians in Stormont, Northern Ire¬ 
land’s seat of government. They feared 
there might be an uprising, a coming 
together of the common people on both 
sides, the poor who don’t have rights, 
jobs or votes. They want to keep these 
people separate to maintain their power. 
It’s not really a fight between Catholics 
and Protestants. Those poor people on 
both sides are victims, of ignorance, of 
exploitation, and most of all, of fear. 

“Well, I was born in Belfast, though 
we moved to Galway when I was five. 

So I say I’m a Galwegian. But I wanted 
to show that I care about the people of 
Belfast, so I brought my show, Here Are 
Ladies, to them. Everyone in the South 
said, ‘You’re mad. It’s terribly dangerous 
there. No one will dare to come out and 
see you!’ Having a one-woman show, I 
thought at least I wasn’t asking other 
actors to take chances or sacrifice. And 
in Belfast it was suggested I should play 
in an intimate theater. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I’m 
going to use the Grove Theater.’ It’s a 
huge barn of a place. And for the two 
weeks of the run, it was absolutely jam- 
packed from wall to wall. It was in a 
Protestant district, and so was my hotel. 
In the theater, it was a true democracy. 
No one asked what the religion of the 
man next to him was. 

“No one was interested in such 
questions. You know, when you hear 
the hum of an audience just before 
curtain time, you get a little nervous. 

But in Belfast, nothing of the sort. Not, 
‘Oh-oh, I’m on in a few minutes. I hope 
I don’t disappoint them . . .’ No, that 
hum was music to my ears. There was 
love in that theater, not hate, not re¬ 
ligious factionalism. And at my hotel, 
such wonderful people. They knew I am 
a Catholic, so they’d apologetically say, 
‘You’re so nice, but I think you ought to 
know that I’m a Protestant. And you 


being Catholic and all, you might not 
want to . . .’ As if that made any differ¬ 
ence to me!’’ 

The tragedy of Ulster—quite aside 
from any Machiavellian machinations on 
the part of those landowners, bankers, 
and factory-managers who control the 
government—resides precisely in just 
such attitudes, attitudes of fear, of sus¬ 
picion toward neighbors with different 
religious dogmas—but with a common 
humanity. It is that common human ex¬ 
perience that Siobhan McKenna is trying 
to bring to the surface with such theatri¬ 
cal peace-missions as her Belfast en- ' 
gagement. And it is that firm, earthy, 
fundamental humanity which she has al¬ 
ways projected on stage in memorable 
characterizations from Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan to Bertolt Brecht’s Saint Joan 
of the Stockyards. 


The Go-Betweens 

by Roberta Burrows 
photos by Peter Kenner 


January is synonymous with the winter 
wardrobe blues. The recently new 
seems old, and even your favorite 
outfit has been exiled to the Siberian 
section of your closet. There are 
solutions for those who can’t beat the 
blues by “flying Cheryl to Miami.’’ 

We call them the Go-Betweens. 

The right combinations 
can give impetus to a drooping fashion 
spirit. For the men, there are shrunken 
vests, body-hugging shirts in soft 
patterns, velvet jeans, jackets 
and coats, transitional coats in suede, 
and that harbinger of spring, the canvas 
coat. To coax a little sunshine into 
women’s fashions, there are spirited 
knits by Betsey Johnson for Alley Cat, 
classic separates from Victor Joris for 
Cuddlecoat, and skirts and fitted 
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cardigans from Arthur McGee. They 
are worn by young performers Lorna 
Luft, Philippe Lavot and Kurt Peterson, 
each of whom has kept up the mood 
and the temperature in theatrical 
productions here and abroad. 

Lorna Luft promises more to come 
in her first stage role as Fran Kubelik in 
the long-running Broadway production, 
Promises, Promises. She propels her¬ 
self across the stage on long, under¬ 
nourished legs. Years ago there might 
have been an attempt to disguise their 
thinness, but having learned that thin 
Is beautiful, they move with confidence, 
directing the eye up and along a fluid 
Raggedy Ann body watched over by a 
face that houses a thousand expressions. 
If Lorna doesn’t get to express them all 



in Promises, she does give them to the 
camera, spurred on by Joanne Worley- 
type vocal self-exhortations. 

Right now, having the lead in a 
Broadway show might be enough for a 
kid just out of high school, but the 
Influence of an illustrious family tree 
cannot be ignored. In this case, it’s 
provided by her mother, the late Judy 
Garland; her father, Sidney Luft; and 
her sister, Liza Minnelli. 

Her mother engineered her first 
stage appearance by pulling her onto 
the stage of the Palace Theatre . 

What resulted was not 
the formula of lights, camera, action, 
but a very frightened Lorna. “If you 
were on stage with Judy Garland, you’d 


Preceding page: 

Arthur McGee’s way with separates is to 
create versatile companions. Lorna Luft 
sports in an abstract floral skirt of gray, 
white and beige, paired with a skinny-fitting 
single breasted blazer. Her shoes are from 
“Shoe Biz’’ at Henri Bendel, NYC. Philippe 
Lavot’s burgundy ribbed wool sweater and 
patterned shirt are from Jackie Rogers for 
Men, 27 East 67th St., NYC. 

At left: 

Lorna’s knit dress is a vivid mdlange of 
bright colors printed on a gold background, 
this from the talented Betsey Johnson for 
Alley Cat. The mood is complemented by 
Philippe’s burgundy velvet jeans, a print 
knit body shirt, tan sweater vest and fur- 
lined iacket in navy, again from that lode 
of fashion, Jackie Rogers for Men. 

Opposite page: 

The Go-Betweens travel from day into evening 
wear with Lorna’s forest green blazer and 
skirt trimmed with plum satin and sparked 
with a coordinating plum satin shirt, all 
from Arthur McGee. For Philippe, it’s an 
extravagant beige and eggshell striped coat 
with a fur-like lining from Jackie Rogers for 
Men. Kurt Peterson wears a finely fitted sand 
suede coat over brown wool slacks and a 
deep brown turtleneck sweater, all from Jean 
de Noyer, 219 East 60th St., NYC. 
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be scared too.” If that memory lingers, 
the stage of the Shubert Theatre is now 
her domain, captured after only four 
weeks of rehearsal, and the first stage 
of her ambitions—which include a 
nightclub act and getting a film role that 
would win her an Academy Award. 

At nineteen, Lorna seems to know 
not only what but whom she wants. 
Philippe Lavot is young, attractive and 
charming in the way a young, handsome 
Frenchman can be. He divides his time 
between New York^ Paris and Lorna 
Luft, squeezing In a shooting for After 
Dark before returning to his acting 
commitments in Paris. He handles these 
transcontinental demands with 
assurance. In record time and before 
flying to Paris, he highlighted our 



selection of separates and outerwear 
from the boutique, Jackie Rogers for 
Men. 

Quiet and unassuming Kurt 
Peterson displays neither of these 
qualities when It comes to his career. 
He has sung, danced and acted his way 
through a series of hit musical roles, 
including Tony in West Side Story, 

Julian in Dear World opposite Angela 
Lansbury, Dick in the off-Broadway 
production of Dames at Sea, and most 
recently as young Ben in Follies. Here 
he wears a wardrobe of elegant fashions 
from the Jean de Noyer boutique. 

The young performers are wearing 
fashions that pick up the winter lag 
and make the arrival of spring seem 
not too far behind. 


At left: 

There is still another way of interpreting 
slacks, as witness Lorna’s front pleated 
plaids worn with a skinny long-line shirt, both 
for Alley Cat by Betsey Johnson. Kurt is most 
confident in a natural colored canvas coat 
worn with hunter green wide-wale corduroy 
slacks and a rust turtleneck, from Jean de 
Noyer. 

Opposite page: 

The elegant air of winter white slacks is 
combined with the newest look in jackets, 
the cardigan, here in navy wool. Lorna’s 
separates are completed by a red silk shirt 
with white collar and cuffs and all are by 
Victor Joris of Cuddlecoat. Philippe strikes a 
smart silhouette in a heavy black jacket with 
a diagonal closing zipper and matching slacks 
from Jackie Rogers for Men. Kurt wears a 
smashing duffle coat of brown wool over 
brown and white checked slacks and a white 
turtleneck, all from Jean de Noyer. 
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(continued from p. 17) 
for her to bridge the gap from teenager 
to woman. On the other hand, Donat 
grew and withdrew from Cleopatra’s 
charms with a seasoned agility. Every 
speech and gesture came across in mas¬ 
terful Shavian manner. 

The remainder of the Egypto-Roman 
cast played in a beautifully integrated 
ensemble, with the slithery, sleek Apollo- 
dorus by Paul Shenar, and the hilari¬ 
ously lumbering Ftatateeta of M. Singer, 
a man in the role of the powerful “mis¬ 
tress of the Queen’s household’’—a 
great touch of creative casting. 

Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, these lovers doomed on a scale 
grander than Romeo and Juliet, posed 
more of a challenge to A.C.T., Inspiring 
the company to a truly spectacular eve¬ 
ning of theater in every sense. A low- 
key approach to the drama itself pro¬ 
pelled the action of this formidable play 
through three compelling hours, whose 
passing was barely noticeable. 

Some judicious cutting of the script 
did not detract in the least from the 
play’s continuum. Director Fletcher led 
Michael Learned as Cleopatra and Ken 
Ruta as Antony from ecstacy to defeat in 
a manner that revealed this historically 
high-blown affair nearly in terms of 
modern lovers. They often spoke in such 
a couple-next-door tone that the audi¬ 
ence was hardly aware that every word 
uttered was written well over 300 years 
ago. A solid blow to Shakespeare pur¬ 
ists, but an Irrevocable rebuke to the 
theater-ls-dead school. 

Miss Learned gave S.F. audiences a 
Cleopatra brimming with life, clever in 
her scheming, lissome in love and poli¬ 
tics and movingly dignified in death. Her 
full-of-life portrayal was given the hand¬ 
somest complement of Ken Ruta’s An¬ 
tony. He used both body language and 
voice placement to create an Antony of 
heroic stature in his dealings with Rome, 
a man of nearly Insatiable appetites for 
his mistress and their version of the 
good life, and a warrior-lover thoroughly 
defeated in life. 

The company again deserves abun¬ 
dant praise for even the smallest roles, 
but a few must be singled out: Paul 
Shenar as Caesar, In a role that perfectly 
suits his voice and sense of classic 
seriousness; Mark Wheeler as Eros, 
whose pre-suicide moments brought a 
hush to the theater with just a few beau¬ 
tifully acted lines; Scott Thomas as 
Enobarbus, nearly a super-warrior with 
touches of the enormously perceptive 
humanist; and Patrick Gorman as Seleu- 
cas, a very funny forehead-to-the floor 
messenger. 

Both productions were realized 
most credibly with super scenery by 
James Tilton, excellent costumes by 
Ann Roth, and effective lighting by T. 
Mitchell Dana, particularly In the Shakes- 
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peare. Both plays were given a sense 
of unity in design, direction, feeling and 
pace that further affirms the high quality 
of this company’s sense of theater. 

Herb Harvey 

A.C.T.’s revival of the ’69-’70 sea¬ 
son’s popular production of Cohan’s The 
Tavern opened at the Geary Theatre in 
late November. The restaging by Peter 
Donat (after Ellis Rabb’s) Is rustic, fast- 
paced, and funny ... funny especially be¬ 
cause of the Rabb/Donat blocking: ac¬ 
tors crisscrossing the stage with a speed 
and complexity that would challenge the 
tower at Kennedy on a Friday night. Of 
particular note were the riotous en¬ 
semble of Governor Lamson (William 
Paterson), his wife (Anne Lawder), his 
daughter (Joy Carlin), and her fiance 
(Paul Shenar). Paterson, in particular, 
was brilliant in his stentorian insecurity. 
E. Kerrigan Prescott’s comic portrayal of 
the highwayman-sheriff was the casual, 
merry romp of a skillful actor. Only the 
vagabond was badly played; disappoint¬ 
ing especially because the actor cast, 
Ray Reinhardt, is usually a fine crafts¬ 
man. He rushed through his lines so 
horrendously that the only excuse must 
be that he’d memorized them yesterday. 

R.S. 

Berkeley Repertory Theatre pre¬ 
sented Patrick Hamilton’s Victorian thril¬ 
ler, Angel Street, as Its second produc¬ 
tion of the season. In the role of the long- 
suffering Mrs. Manningham, Holly Barron 
was exquisite. Her final confrontation 
with her murdered husband was one of 
the most exciting theatrical moments the 
Bay Area has seen in many months. 
Under Michael Leibert’s deft direction, 
the entire cast was excellent with the 
exception of Henry Hoffman as Inspector 
Rough, who played a bit too broadly for 
Leibert’s low-key direction. This small 
point may be nitpicking because Angel 
Street is. In Its entirety, a totally enthrall¬ 
ing evening of theater. Tom lllgen 

Neil Simon’s “serious drama,’’ The 
Gingerbread Lady, ran two weeks in late 
November and December at the Curran 
Theatre. Nancy Kelly was a virtuoso in 
the part of the middle-aged former-nlght- 
club-singer-turned-drunk. That’s the part 
Maureen Stapleton did in the Ill-fated 
Broadway production last year. Betsy 
von Furstenburg played her beauty-ob¬ 
sessed friend with sensitivity and Michael 
Lombard gave the primarily comic role 
of the perpetually out-of-work fag actor 
a decidedly tragic reading, which speaks 
well of his insight as both actor and 
human being. Overall the production was 
touching, if overlong, and frequently 
funny, if the many weaknesses of the 
human condition can be so considered. 
In any case, there was a good and en¬ 
gaging story line, many laugh lines, and 


most of them worked. R.S. 

“Ladies and gentlemen . . . Miss 
Barbra Streisand!’’ announced an ampli¬ 
fied voice after a five-minute medley of 
favorite Streisand songs by the on-stage 
band at Bimbo’s 365 Club. Thus opened 
The Jim Bailey Show to an enthusiastic 
full house in chilly mid-November. 
Known In L.A. and Las Vegas for some 
time and more recently seen on national 
television {The Carol Burnett Show), Jim 
Bailey is not a female impersonator In 
the traditional sense, but rather a star 
impressionist-perfectionist. And with 
Streisand and Garland he proves himself 
a versatile and talented singer as well, 
beautifully capturing both style and 
mannerisms, limited only slightly in the 
Streisand set by an understandably les¬ 
ser range than unbelievable Barbra her¬ 
self. There were no limitations in the 
Garland set. Bailey’s Judy was more 
like a reincarnation; it was uncanny. 
Several times I had to remind myself that 
it was only an impression—not real. Seri¬ 
ously, Bailey looked like her, sang like 
her (and that’s no mean feat), moved 
like her (that familiar wide-legged stance, 
the nervous, jerky motions), and, I swear 
by my Carnegie Hall album, he somehow 
captured that rare magnetic electric 
something that legends are made of. 
[See cover story, p. 48.] 

An overweight and jovial girl singer- 
commedienne called Julie deJohn (form¬ 
erly of the Fifties-vintage deJohn Sisters), 
spelled Bailey cheerfully with a few Im¬ 
pressions of her own (Kate Smith, Ethel 
Merman, and even Ed Sullivan). These 
were fun and appropriate, a welcome re¬ 
lief from the almost reverent temper of 
Bailey’s star sets. She was actually the 
only element of “camp’’ in the entire 
show, Bailey’s impressions being com¬ 
pletely serious, showing, if anything, only 
the greatest awe and respect for the re¬ 
created stars. 

The show finished with an overlong 
segment of Jim Bailey ... dressed In a 
tux singing such songs as “MacArthur 
Park’’ and “My Life.’’ The fact Is Jim 
Bailey is a pretty good nightclub type 
singer in his own right, but as one patron 
in the opening night audience observed, 
not unkindly, “Who could follow Stries- 
and and Garland?’’ R.S. 

Taj Mahal returned to San Francisco 
briefly In late November for three nights 
at Winterland. On the same bill with Van 
Morrison, Lamb, and some group I’d 
rather forget, Taj was the unquestioned 
audience hit with his own particular 
brand of warmth, country-blues style. 

R.S. 

S.F. Opera’s production of Berg’s 
Lulu was unquestionably the dramatic 
high point of the past season. Anja Silja, 
In the title role, is one of the finest oper¬ 
atic actresses to appear in recent years. 
Her fascinating stage presence and In- 
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fectous vitality make her a natural for 
the role of the femme fatale. Leni Bauer- 
Ecsy and Davis L. West created a fascin¬ 
ating set—the action takes place In frag¬ 
mented rooms set within the torn nets 
and metal fences of a circus arena. Miss 
Silja, incidentally, set this year’s folderol 
audience on Its ear by appearing at a 
formal evening of opera in a hot pants 
safari suit and singing “Denn Wie Man 
Sich Bettet” from Mahagonny. Oh, to see 
her as Jenny in a full production of that 
masterpiece! T.l. 

And Maurice Bejart’s Ballet of the 
Twentieth Century! The three perform¬ 
ances I saw at Zellerbach Auditorium at 
U.C. Berkeley were stunning. No com¬ 
parisons are in order; the company Is 
unique. Balletomanes will already have 
guessed that I’m not hung up on conven¬ 
tions, but let all heed: there’s little in 
Heaven or Hell to rival the raw energy 
which emanates from the stage when 
Bejart’s gallant crew celebrates The Rite 
of Spring. There are few soloists that 
can sustain the electric charge which 
explodes constantly from Paolo Borto- 
luzzi in Nomos Aipha and The Firebird. 
If more dance were so completely fulfill¬ 
ing, so uninhibited, so creative and ener¬ 
getic, dance companies could fire their 
publicity staffs, cut off their advertising 
and hire extra police to keep the mobs 
away. r.S. 

The popularity of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, has never been so great: major 
biographies and novels on the best seller 
list, a new movie starring two of the 
world’s finest actresses, a New York 
stage treatment, and Joan Sutherland in 
the first U.S. production of Donizetti’s 
Maria Stuarda at The San Francisco 
Opera. The opera drew super-sell-out 
crowds (we had a heck-of-a-time getting 
standing room), breathless ovations, and 
universal critical raves. Said one skepti¬ 
cal eleven-year-old to his blue-haired 
grannie: “Not. .. bad ...!’’ R.S. 

REVIEWS: 

THEATER 

On Broadway and Off 

In translation, Friedrich Schiller’s roman¬ 
tic tragedy, Mary Stuart, comes across 
as a dreary parade of loaded, heavy 
lines which strain at metaphors pecu¬ 
liarly Germanic and resting uneasily on 
ears accustomed to ordinary stage Eng¬ 
lish. First produced in 1800, the play is 
seldom produced on the English-speak¬ 
ing stage today; but Stephen Spender, 
one of Great Britain’s foremost living 
poets, has accomplished the miraculous 
in a new, brilliant translation and adap¬ 
tation which not only restores sweep and 
grandeur to Schiller’s vision of the his¬ 
toric feud between the queens, Elizabeth 
Tudor and Mary Stuart, but conquers the 
difficult task of elevating essentially pro¬ 
saic scenes with poetry. And Jules Irv¬ 
ing’s direction, against Douglas W. 
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Schmidt’s evocative settings, made the 
season’s opening production at the 
Vivian Beaumont Theater one of the best 
yet in the short, stormy history of the 
Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center. 

Elizabeth, acted by a regal, demand¬ 
ing Nancy Marchand, is more inter¬ 
esting and complex character than her 
nobler foil, the Ill-fated Mary, Queen of 
Scots, acted by Salome Jens. Miss Jens, 
as the younger queen, brought extraor¬ 
dinary strength and intelligence to her 
portrayal. 

Neither Schiller nor Spender spare 
Elizabeth. She becomes a petty, vascil- 
latlng, vengeful, indecisive woman whose 
vanity dominates all else, whose weak¬ 
ness for flattery makes her fair game 
for silver tongues, whose fear of poisons 
and plots makes her life hell. Elizabeth, 



Nancy Marchand (as Queen Elizabeth) 
Salome Jens (as Mary Stuart) and Aline 


Mac Mahon (as Hannah) star in the Reper¬ 
tory Theatre of Lincoln Center’s presentation 
of Friedrich Schiller’s “Mary Stuart,’’ trans¬ 
lated and adapted by Stephen Spender. 

through her torment and suffering, be¬ 
comes the real heroine—In a more 
modern sense—of this work, in spite of 
the title. 

The play, set in 1587, covers the last 
few days of Mary Stuart’s life, a life 
which the Scottish lady seems to have 
spent rather reluctantly contesting Eliza¬ 
beth’s throne. Elizabeth would not have 
been so disturbed If the claims of Mary’s 
advocates hadn’t been valid; unfortun¬ 
ately for Mary, the case against Elizabeth 
—deeply rooted in the contest between 
Anglicanism and Catholicism—was a 
good one for those times. Schiller leaves 
no doubt as to whom he thought to have 
been the better woman; whether Mary 
would have made a better queen for 
England is another question. 

Schiller also introduced (for purely 
dramatic purposes) a confrontation be¬ 
tween the two women, just one of 
numerous liberties he takes with history. 
As a result of her chance meeting with 
Mary, Elizabeth is spurred on through 
fear and anger to sign a death warrant, 
an act which was cowardly in Its execu¬ 
tion and grew to hang heavily on the 
conscience of the ageing English queen. 
“She’s dead,’’ Elizabeth exclaims at last, 

. I have some room upon this earth! 
But why do I tremble?” 


Apart from the complexities of the 
plot, the play is a challenge both to the 
audience and the cast. One couldn’t 
have hoped for a finer rendition than 
Stephen Spender’s, or more sensitive 
portrayals than those given by Nancy 
Marchand and Salome Jens, supported 
by an excellent cast which included 
Robert Phalen as the anguished young 
romantic man determined to save 
Mary’s life. Aline MacMahon as Mary’s 
nurse, Robert Symonds as Fotheringay, 
Philip Bosco as the Earl of Leicester, 
who burns his political candle at both 
ends, and Stephen Elliott as the self- 
righteous advocate of Elizabeth’s legiti¬ 
macy, Lord Burleigh. Sydney Walker, as 
the aged Earl of Shrewsbury, makes 
final pronouncement on Elizabeth, imply¬ 
ing that the “virgin” queen has under¬ 
mined her nobler nature through these 
intrigues and that she will, for the rest 
of her unhappy life, have nothing less to 
haunt her than the barbs and furies of 
her own conscience. Her punishment: 
to live. This brief concluding speech, 
directed to the troubled queen, is the 
chilling blast of Schiller’s genius. 

On quite another plane of con¬ 
sciousness, Harold Pinter’s Old Times, 
now at the Billy Rose, is an internal, 
very subtle examination of the role 
played on our lives by a vague, often 
veiled past. The play is, to the delight 
of some, more easily comprehended on a 
structural level than much of Pinter’s 
previous work; but it is also far more 
profound as the dramatic portrayal of 
the proverbial glance backwards. 

Actor-playwright Robert Shaw por¬ 
trays a middle-aged husband who writes 
for a living and has isolated himself with 
his wife in a home by the sea; Mary 
Ure (Mrs. Robert Shaw and mother of 
their nine children) acts the wife, an 
enigmatic woman whose characteristic 
expression is a distant half-smile; and 
Rosemary Harris is Anna, with whom the 
writer’s wife shares a past which is fas¬ 
cinating and incomprehensible to the 
husband. 

The play deals with the subtle shifts 
and the delicate balance of psychologi¬ 
cal power; the first act consists of the 
struggle between the husband and the 
wife’s friend to win control of the wife; 
the second act is less dramatic, but 
perhaps even more terrifying as the 
resolution of that struggle. Pinter’s writ¬ 
ing is charged with evocations of a rela¬ 
tionship which preceded and excluded 
the husband. And now this relationship 
is re-established after the passage of 
years and a period of gestation. Pinter 
is not specific—although it is feasible 
to interpret the association between the 
women as overtly lesbian—because his 
implications are larger than sex. There 
are, in all human experiences, events 
with which we must deal psychically for 
the rest of our lives; and there remains 
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to each of us a wealth of secret self- 
knowledge which will never be fully 
understood by those with whom we deal. 
These themes are brilliantly conceived 
and realized within Pinter’s dramatic 
framework; the play ranks among the 
best work of a generation. 

Peter Hall’s direction is superb, 
like an exquisite playing of a late Bee¬ 
thoven quartet. The now-familiar Pinter 
pauses are laden with discernible 
meaning or, more accurately, feeling, 
since the play is emotive rather than 
descriptive. The settings, designed and lit 
by John Bury, have the sea-washed, sun- 
dried look of driftwood, done up with 
great style and—like the apparent struc¬ 
ture of the play itself—simplicity. It Is, 
ultimately, to the symbolic sea which we 
all return; thus the setting; thus the set. 

Only Fools Are Sad, at the Edison, 
is something of a challenge to the 
patience of about half the audience; the 
other half seemed to love its homespun 
tales set to Hassidic songs against a 
European background. Although this 
show probably has nothing but tradition 
in common with a contemporary genera¬ 
tion, the stories have a certain charm in 
their naivete and are helped consider¬ 
ably by a very youthful and probably 
talented cast. The musical, under the 
patronage of Golda Meir, Is in the 
same vein as Metamorphosis or Story 
Theatre, but the stories here lack the 
universality of experience which is such 
an asset to Paul Sills’ work. The tales 
might have a broader scope—and sub¬ 
sequently make more substantial points 
than they do. But they are tiresome in 
their repetitious presentation of down¬ 
trodden, poverty-ridden, ill-educated, 
abused Jews. 

The cast consists of six young 
men and women from Israel who ac¬ 
company themselves on guitars, and 
the stories they tell are based on 
Hassidic lore and parables, laced with 
dreary jokes about circumcision, wine, 
rabbis, women and pork. The music, 
derived from Hassidic songs, is not 
memorable, with the exception of a bal¬ 
lad sung by Aviva Schwarz, who has a 
pretty, bell-like voice. 

And at the Village Gate, Kumquats 
is billed erroneously as the world’s first 
erotic puppet show. It may be the first 
erotic puppet show seen publicly in 
New York. Erotic in so far as it deals 
with salacious topics. The text uses 
scatalogical words ineffectively. (What 
has happened to the fine art of talking 
dirty?) The evening is, overall, tedious, 
and comes across with far less than it 
promises. 

There is one amusing moment when 
a male puppet has a premature ejacula¬ 
tion. But it is hardly worth the wait. The 
title itself is derived from the name— 
why?—of an elderly vamp who acts as 
narrator. She says at one point that she 
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doesn’t write the lines, she just says 
them. It’s an unfortunate admission. 

Richard Philp 



Peter Falk and Lee Grant star as a hassled 
New York husband and wife in Neil Simon’s 
new comedy, ’‘Prisoner of Second Avenue,” 


With The Prisoner of Second Avenue 

Nell Simon accomplishes what he so un- 
convincingly attempted in the past. His 
Gingerbread Lady was a stab at drama, 
an attempt to get away from the one-line 
jokes of his past plays. Apparently tired 
of the title, “laugh machine,’’ Simon wants 
to be considered a “serious” playwright. 
With Prisoner he succeeds In writing his 
perfect blend of comedy and drama. The 
new play is not a happy comedy. It is 
sadly funny—more styled as a black 
comedy. 

Mel and Edna are a typical couple 
living in a miniscule apartment on 
Second Avenue. Mel is a city-torn hero 
slapped in the face by an upstairs 
neighbor’s pail of water, kept awake by 
a late-night radio blaring from next door, 
frozen by an over-active air conditioner, 
choked by pollution, and annoyed by a 
toilet that won’t stop flushing. (“When 
you’re through, you have to jiggle it,” 
Mel complains to Edna.) 

Mel’s luck dips lower when, after 
twenty-odd years as an account execu¬ 
tive, he is fired. Where does a man of 
47 go to find a job at this stage in his 
life? But things only get worse. Edna 
loses her key, leaves the front door un¬ 
locked to go shopping and returns to 
find an empty apartment. She wants to 
take a bath and there Is no water. (Near 
hysteria, Mel tries to soothe his frantic 
wife, “Why don’t you get in the tub and 
wait for the water.”) 

Things grow more and more desper¬ 
ate until Mel has a total breakdown. 

The paranoia and the Inconsidera- 
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tion found in Prisoner is almost frighten¬ 
ing. Simon’s perceptiveness is disturb¬ 
ingly on target. What I particularly find 
at fault, however, is Simon’s use of 
generalization. His writing Is so nonspeci¬ 
fic that he could be talking about almost 
anyone. 

Peter Falk is fine as the pres¬ 
sured husband turned into an emotional 
wreck. And Lee Grant as his loving wife 
who stands at his side against the 
demons of the city Is effective and ap¬ 
pealing. Vincent Gardenia as Mel’s well- 
off brother and Florence Stanley, Tresa 
Hughes and Dena Dietrich, as his sisters, 
are wildly comic. 

Mike Nichols has deftly staged the 
play, which Is Mr. Simon’s eleventh 
triumph on Broadway. 

Twigs is the extreme opposite of 
Prisoner of Second Avenue. It Is a sim¬ 
ple, charming, sensitive evening that 
hardly ever brings loud laughter but 
always guarantees a smile. 

George Furth, author of the bitterly 
funny Company, has written four short 
plays, each involving a different woman. 



Robert Donley and Sada Thompson star 
in George Furth’s new comedy, “Twigs,” 
directed by Michael Bennett. (Photo by 
Martha Swope) 

all played eloquently by Sada Thomp¬ 
son. Furth’s style of writing Is detail— 
each character is written to the hang 
nail on his finger. 

The first play involves a widow 
moving into a new apartment and her 
self-sufficient edge on the foreman of 
the moving company. She never stops 
talking or moving refrigerators and kit¬ 
chenware until her overbearing manner 
shows that underneath Is a pretty lonely 
lady who would love to change her status. 

A retired master sergeant and his 
wife fill the second kitchen. Miss 
Thompson here plays a woman who at 
one time in her life went off unsuccess¬ 
fully to become a movie star. She has 
suffered two nervous breakdowns and is 
very unstable and scared. They have a 
guest for dinner—old Swede, a night 
watchman friend who comes to spend 
the Thanksgiving holiday with them. 
When the two men get into old sports 
talk. Miss Thompson, in a desperate 
attempt to get some attention, performs 
the number she did in her one film. 
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“Hollywood and Vine.” She is viciously 
put down by her husband and in shock 
retires to a chair, on the verge of a third 
breakdown. 

Scene three focuses on a couple 
who have stayed together for the past 
twenty-five years through kidding and a 
lot of love. And in the final segment, we 
learn that the preceding three women 
whose kitchens we were allowed to 
briefly invade are sisters, for here we 
meet Ma and Pa. Miss Thompson is now 
a cantankerous old woman who moves so 
slowly that she almost makes a career 
out of answering the telephone. She is 
dying but determined to hold on until 
a priest can arrive to administer the sac¬ 
rament of Holy Matrimony. 

The performances of Sada Thomp¬ 
son are nothing less than remarkable, 
though not surprisingly so, as she has 
proven her brilliance as an actress in 
productions of the past several years, 
in Twigs, she physically, vocally and 
emotionally becomes four different 
women. It is a difficult part and she is 
superb. Simon Oakland, Robert Donley, 
Nicolas Coster, Conrad Bain and A. 
Larry Haines round out Miss Thompson’s 
men and are perfectly marvelous. 

Twigs marks the dramatic directing 
debut of choreographer Michael Bennett 
(last season he co-directed Foiiies). Mr. 
Bennett is simply the most inventive 
choreographer working in the theater 
today and his work this time proves that 
he is as adept at directing as he is at 
musical staging. 

George Furth’s plays offer a divert¬ 
ing evening. They are never raucously 
funny—so don’t go expecting Prisoner of 
Second Avenue —but there is an under¬ 
lying warmth about Twigs that stays with 
you long after Prisoner has escaped. 

Craig Zadan 

Off, Off and Away 

by Michael T. Leech 
New York’s Public Theater, actually a 
nest of exciting playhouses, is getting 
to be a powerhouse under the direction 
of the ebullient Joseph Papp. Recently 
The Black Terror opened there, a sear¬ 
ing play by a bright young playwright, 
Richard Wesley. It is supposedly “in 
the very near future” and is the story of 
Keusi, an assassin for a black terrorist 
group, and his inability to abolish his own 
humanity in the face of hysterical revolu¬ 
tionary zeal. Although he has had the 
best training to be a killer (in the army 
in Vietnam), Keusl’s intelligence and 
warmth make him a counterrevolutionary 
in the eyes of the group. The members 
of the group are all well indoctrinated 
with slogans, yet seem to have learned 
nothing from previous revolutionary 
movements. Keusi kills a police chief 
but rebels against killing a black Inte¬ 
gration leader. After he opts out, the 
kind of carnage Keusi feared does take 
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over. 

Keusi Is finely played by Kain. As 
M’Bahlia, Keusi’s girl friend, Susan Bat¬ 
son gives a remarkable performance. 
Cne of the most gripping moments in 
the play is the scene in which she gives 
in to the desirous Keusi who comes to 
love her. Nathan George’s direction is 
full of such fine touches, and The Black 
Terror deserves a run. The night I was 
there the audience was predominantly 
white. Perhaps Mr. Wesley’s play will 
be a bridge between people, concerned, 
like himself, with the importance of life, 
not death. 

It’s difficult to ascertain how Im¬ 
portant a production is off-off Broadway 
until one actually sees it; since some¬ 
thing good is probably happening right 
now, there’s always a stimulation to the 
numerous theater visits one must make 
every month. The following are briefly 
noted and will at least indicate that After 
Dark tries to cover as much as possible. 
Cluttered, at the Playbox, by Shaunee 
Lawrence, was a compelling play that 
grew as it proceeded. An older woman’s 
hopeless passion for one of a pair of 
male lovers living In the next-door apart¬ 
ment reveals a good deal about three 
essentially lonely people. At the end the 
man and woman are left alone, looking 
at each other; the playwright wisely 
gives no indication as to what will hap¬ 
pen next. Grant-Willis and Betsy Hulick 
were most believable. The play was 
staged by Frederick Bailey. 

At the WPA (Workshop of the Play¬ 
ers Art) a dreary production of Cybele 
was not at all indicative of what this fine 
company can do. Whimsy iced with senti¬ 
ment was the fault of this new musical 
and its soggy, slow staging was presum¬ 
ably meant to suggest an airy Gallic 
touch. Cybele was written by Mario Fratti, 
with music and lyrics by Paul Dick. I liked 
Annette Hunt as a sympathetic nun. 

A Night Out, by Harold Pinter, was 
presented by the Park Avenue Com¬ 
munity Church. The well qualified actors 
had hard going to make Pinter’s essen¬ 
tially English characters come alive, but 
they did give a fair presentation of this 
difficult work. The despairing dialogue 
of people who don’t communicate was 
carried off best by Eve Dmytryk and 
William Snickowski, judging by their first 
act scenes, but it’s unfair to select any 
particular actor from a company obvi¬ 
ously striving well against tough odds. 
After all, Pinter has defeated stellar per¬ 
formers before now, and the unhappy 
replacement cast of Birthday Party on 
Broadway underlined this fact some 
seasons back. 

A charming little play based on folk 
tales played briefly at the Greenwich 
Mews. Written and directed by Robert 
Bonnard, Yes, Yes, Boniface was in¬ 
tended for a young audience, but its 
neat updating of popular stories could 


appeal to anyone. I particularly liked 
Charles S. Bershatsky as Mr. Apples. 
Bershatsky is that rarity—a young actor 
who can play a character part well. 

“Don’t you mean Radio City?’’ asked 
a bewildered Swiss friend when told 
that he was invited to see the Cockettes. 
The San Francisco Cockettes may have 
rhymed their name to the high-stepping 
chorines but there, cher ami, the similar¬ 
ity stops. As it turned out, I took my 
friend to see Mary Stuart at the Beau¬ 
mont that particular evening, which was 
probably a better introduction to New 
York theater than those wild kids in 
Tinsel Tarts in a Hot Coma at the Ander¬ 
son Theater. It’s a mad show, and the 
Cockettes give it everything, including 
some very comic nudity. Sylvester and 
Le Hot Band started off, and then we 
splashed into a musical mixture of dress 
and drag and boys and girls (yes, there 
was one pregnant one who looked like 
a plucked chicken in a gold wig). After 
Sylvester’s group, looking like a lot of 
exotic birds (one like an apoplectic 
crane), parallels with fur and feathers 
came easily. The Cockettes had a merry 
time with nostalgic 30’s songs, a lot of 
pastiche and a finale featuring a com¬ 
pletely undisciplined Broadway produc¬ 
tion number. It was all a hoot and curi¬ 
ously innocent. The fun poked at such 
shows as the Paris Lido, for example, 
(where they wear millions of feathers 
plus two sequins and a sink stopper), 
resulted in two French maids, all fluff 
and ruffle except for their completely 
free genitals. Completely free—that’s 
the Cockettes for you! 


The Changing Room 

The Royal Court Theatre, London 



Left to right: Peter Childs, Barry Keegan, 
John Price, Don McKillop, Jim Norton and 


Peter Schfield are part of the 22-man cast of 
London’s newest hit, ‘‘The Changing Room,” 
by David Storey. (Photo by John Haynes) 

A grungy, peeling locker room on a dark, 
cold Saturday afternoon. An aged, shop¬ 
worn janitor sweeps up, puts a few coals 
on the fire, lays out towels and jock 
straps. One by one they straggle in, the 
semi-professional players of a grim in¬ 
dustrial city’s Rugby team—beefy, butch, 
hard-working, no-nonsense. North Coun- 
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ry working class. They horse around a 
)it, bitch a lot, “bloody” everything, 
change into their uniforms, warm-up, and 
jet ready for their game. The captain joins 
hem—the far side of forty, but still able 
o run a bit one day a week—the train¬ 
ers, the manager, and the club’s owner, 
\ self-made millionaire peer who’s still 
)ne of the boys—“Nought titles In ’ere 
ads. It’s Freddie six days a week and Sir 
-rederick on Sunday for wife.” The 
crowds fill the stadium outside and roar 
or action, the emotion builds, the faces 
ire eager, and fifteen men are welded 
nto one unit, a team. 

They play their game, do their job, 
md return muddied and cold, torn and 
)ruised, but they’ve won the day. They 
oke around like school kids, push each 
^ther about In the shower, rollick across 
he stage in a water fight, smoke cigars, 
A/rap their wounds and go home to their 
vives and kids. The janitor picks up the 
firty jocks, turns out the lights, and the 
:hanging room is no more for another 
veek. 

Nothing much happens In the ac¬ 
cepted sense of theater; no dramatic con- 
licts, no conventional tensions, no pro¬ 
gression beyond chronological, nothing 
jnusual, nothing exceptional, just another 
Diece of reality, yet The Changing Room 
s undoubtedly the major theatrical event 
3f the year. 

To be able to mesmerize an audi¬ 
ence with the minutiae of normality and 
completely enthrall them with the study 
cf life as theater is no mean trick, but 
o do it with wit, compassion and deep 
jnderstanding from within is nothing 
short of a miracle, and David Storey is 
about the best miracle maker around. 
A/ith In Celebration, The Contractor, and 
Home he gave us three of the finest, if 
often misunderstood, plays of the con¬ 
temporary theater, and all within three 
/ears. Now there is The Changing Room, 
more than a play, a recreation of a mas¬ 
sive, enriching, warm slice of humanity. 
Overflowing with finely atuned dialogue, 
the words are sparse, simple and all 
revealing; they say nothing and tell all. 
Tensions and conflicts rise naturally out 
of the twenty-two unforgettable charac¬ 
ters, each one an individual, each one 
drawn large with a bold, knowing hand. 
While the size and depth of the charac¬ 
terizations alone are almost Shakespear¬ 
ean, there’s not a hero or high riser 
among them; they’re just folks, sub-ordl- 
nary men who happen to play football 
on Saturday, and that is The Changing 
Room’s glory. 

Lindsay Anderson’s direction bril¬ 
liantly captures the brutality, cruelty and 
senselessness of Storey’s gray pageant 
while never Ignoring the humor, livllness 
and pure joy of it all. With a stage full 
of men—hearty talk, dangling penises 
and all—he has choreographed it down 
to the last snap of a towel. Jocelyn Her- 
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bert’s designs are perfection in them¬ 
selves, full of the smell of linament oil 
and cigar smoke, sweat and mud, cold 
and pain that huddle in this drab green 
flush toilet of a room. 

But if ever a production finally de¬ 
pended on the success of Its cast, this is 
it, and the all-male ensemble never puts 
a wrong foot forward. There are no great¬ 
er or lesser parts, no one to single out. 
They look, smell and sound like a second 
rate Rugby team; they work together like 
a precision meshed gear. It Is the most 
perfect acting unit I have ever seen. 
Everyone of them is marvelous, and to¬ 
gether they transform The Changing 
Room Into one of the most brilliant thea¬ 
trical evenings of the season 

Peter Buckley 

FILMS 

Nicholas and Alexandra 

Produced by Sam Spiegel 
Directed by Franklin J. Schaffner 
Columbia Pictures 



The formal corridor at Tsarskoe Selo is 
flanked by palace staff as Michael Jayston 
(Nicholas) and Janet Suzman (Alexandra) 
leave to attend the Dowager Empress Marie's 
birthday party in Columbia Pictures' 

“Nicholas and Alexandra.'' 

Evoking time and place with uncanny 
accuracy, Nicholas and Alexandra Is an 
impressive recreation of events that led 
up to one of history’s most fascinating 
and Important turning points. It is notori¬ 
ously difficult to make film epics come 
alive, and the fact that this movie suc¬ 
ceeds as well as it does Is a tribute to 
the talents of writer Robert K. Massie 
and director Franklin J. Schaffner as 
well as to the imagination of producer 
Sam Spiegel. 

Nicholas and Alexandra is far from 
a perfect film: the first half is often 
draggy, and though the second picks up 
In pace and interest, the production as a 
whole suffers from a lack of peaks and 
valleys. It seems to stay on the same 
rather passionless level although the 
era it depicts was turbulent. Russia at 
that time was characterized by a tre¬ 
mendous gap between top and bottom 
which Is touched on only fleetingly. The 
Tsars opposition—first Kerensky, then 
Lenin and Trotsky—are shown, quite 
correctly, to be cold intellectuals, but the 
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force that made them succeed was the 
downtrodden masses. Though we are 
shown their plight, the accent of the film 
is on the splendor of the Court, the 
polemics in the Duma, and the sadness 
of the last days of the royal family. Much 
of the actual drama of the times is 
lacking. 

Tsar Nicholas, weak but stubborn, 
is dominated by his beloved wife. At 
last the father of a son, delight turns to 
pain when he learns the boy is a hemo¬ 
philiac. Obsessed by her son’s illness 
and the doctors’ Inability to help, Alex¬ 
andra goes from quack to quack, finally 
becoming dependent on the monk, Ras¬ 
putin, who is in her mind her son’s only 
hope. 

Buffeted by his subjects’ mistrust of 
his wife and their opposition to his in¬ 
volvement in World War I, Nicholas 
grows implacable, publicly proclaiming 
himself above advice, inwardly full of 
fear and self-doubt. Though Rasputin’s 
hold on Alexandra Is ended by his mur¬ 
der, Nicholas’ fall Is brought about when 
Kerensky seizes power. Soon Keren¬ 
sky’s government falls because of its 
pro-war policy, and the Bolsheviks, under 
Lenin and Trotsky, take over. 

In captivity, the royal pair again 
become close, but soon their tragic end¬ 


ing comes end signals the end, not only 
of the Romanoffs, but of monarchy in 
most countries. 

For this Important film, a super-cast 
was assembled ... Michael Jayston and 
Janet Suzman, amazing look-alikes of 
Nicholas and Alexandra, act very well; 
Harry Andrews (Grand Duke Nicholas), 
Irene Worth (Queen Mother), Eric Porter 
(Stolypin) and Laurence Olivier (Count 
Witte) turn in the fine performances one 
would expect. But John McEnery (Ker¬ 
ensky), Michael Bryant (Lenin) and Alan 
Webb (Yurovsky) impressed me most. 

Despite the fact that this long film 
would have been more telling if it had 
been less underplayed British and more 
emotional Russian in feeling, everyone 
Interested In the personalities and events 
that put the world on the path it travels 
today should definitely see Nicholas and 
Alexandra. Norma McLain Stoop 

Socrates 

Produced by Crizzonte 2000 
Directed by Roberto Rossellini 
New Yorker Films 

In Socrates, Roberto Rossellini quietly 
but Inexorably uses the philosopher’s 
words to build. In the viewers’ minds, the 
tensions that those same words built In 
Athens after Its conquest by Sparta In 
404 B.C. 
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This mOvie is, of necessity, terribly 
talky, almost devoid of action, and not 
even (like so many of Pasolini’s and Fel¬ 
lini’s works) a “face film.’’ But Socrates 
mounts gradually and interestingly from 
the valley of tranquil acceptance of life 
to the peak of tranquil acceptance of 
death. All of this is accomplished not 
so much through the character, but 
rather through the speeches of Socrates, 
and it is marked by the spirit of modera¬ 
tion that one is accustomed to equate 
with ancient Greece. 

Socrates is a prime example of the 
wedding of subject and style. And though 
not a particularly enjoyable film to sit 
through, it is, in my opinion, a great work 
of screen literature---a contradictory but 
nonetheless valid use of a medium which 
many think is replacing the written word. 
But Socrates is not a play on the screen. 
A play is made up of actors speaking 
lines; Socrates is made up of lines 
spoken by actors. The stress is quite 
different and in this film the acting is 
very Secondary. The philosophy of Soc¬ 
rates, himself, is the star; and, quite cor¬ 
rectly, questions, rather than answers, 
ring in one's mind at the end of this 
story of a wise man Condemned to death 
for his ideas. 

Jean Sylvere is a suitable symbol 
for Socrates, and the rfest of the Cast is 
rhost acceptable, But it is Roberto Ros¬ 
sellini’s masterly conception and execu¬ 
tion of this film-aS-a-vehiCle-for-transmis- 
sion-of-ideas that is important. 

If you are looking for entertainment, 
skip Socrates. If you are interested in 


new uses of the film medium, and if you 
find experimentation for art’s sake ab¬ 
sorbing, Rossellini’s newest masterpiece 
will stir you. Norma McLain Stoop 

Viva La Muerte 

Produced by Jacques Poitreneaud 
Directed by Fernando Arrabal 
Symbols crash continually in the fiercely 
intellectual dream-on-film. Viva La Mu¬ 
erte (Long Live Death). 

Arrabal, its author-director, believes 
that reality is made up of dream and has 
successfully put over this premise in the 
story of a young-old small boy during 
the Spanish Civil War. The boy, intensely 
interpreted by Mahdi Chaouch, is sur¬ 
rounded daily by death, betrayal, out¬ 
rage, and one fact almost too difficult to 
face; the knowledge that his beautiful, 
beloved mother denounced his equally 
beloved father to the authorities. He 
becomes obsessed by the question of 
whether or not his father is still alive. 

The photography and music in this 
film mesh completely with Arrabal’s dar¬ 
ing direction, and Nuria Espert, as the 
boy's mother, acts with great sensitivity 
and looks ravishing. 

Blood-drenched and full of violence 
though it is, because of its very Spanish 
qualities of austerity, inwardness and 
pride. Viva La Muerte is more an intel¬ 
lectual exercise than an emotional ex¬ 
perience. It remains lodged in the 
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mind, prodding and probing, instead of 
hitting the heart with a quick hammer- 
blow that often heals much more swiftly 
than a wound on the mind. And perhaps 
its finest attribute is that even through a 
pervasive smell of death, Viva La Muerte 
manages to hint at hope. 

Norma McLain Stoop 

King Lear 

Produced by Lord Michael Birkett 
Directed by Peter Brook 
Altura Films International 
William Shakespeare’s great forerunner 
of today’s generation-gap writings has 
been capsulized into a two-hour-and- 
twenty-minute film by Peter Brook. King 
Lear, so tragic and profound on stage, 
is. In Mr. Brook’s movie version, preten¬ 
tious and often very boring. 

The classic tale of filial treachery 
and fatherly heartbreak has been photo¬ 
graphed in black and white in Denmark. 
The purposely grainy quality of the pho¬ 
tograph (a clever echo of the snow that 
falls through some of the film) becomes 
tiresome before long. Also the over-use 
of closeups, often filling the large screen 
with no more than half a face, becomes 
tedious. All In all, Henning Kristiansen’s 
camera work seems too self-consciously 
artistic. 

King Lear is graced with much fine 
acting although Paul Scofield sometimes 
seems over-awed by the extremely diffi¬ 
cult role of Lear. Irene Worth and Susan 
Engel are quite properly despicable as 
the greedy Goneril and Regan, Lear’s 
conniving daughters; and Annellse Ga- 
bold seems a bit too saintly as his good 
daughter, Cordelia. But Jack MacGow- 
ran turns in a shining performance as the 
Fool, and Alan Webb’s ill-fated Duke of 
Gloucester is tremendously moving. Other 
outstanding performances: Robert Lloyd 
as Gloucester’s unfairly banished son, 
Edgar; and Patrick Magee as the Duke 
of Cornwall. 

Despite the fine talent (Including 
Mr. Brook’s) embellishing this production 
of King Lear, the end did not justify the 

Norma McLain Stoop 

El Topo 

Produced by Roberto Viskin 
Directed by Alexandro Jodorowsky 
ABKO 

As the midnight feature for several 
months at one of New York’s repertory 
cinemas specializing in foreign films and 
golden oldies, Alexandro Jodorowsky’s 
El Topo generated a great deal of con¬ 
troversy that spilled over from the under¬ 
ground press onto the pages of the 
major dailies. Now, on the basis of that 
successful run and the picture’s growing 
reputation as the ultimate cinematic ex¬ 
pression of “the counterculture,’’ El Topo 
has been acquired for regular distribu¬ 
tion, given an opening at a Times Square 
theater that customarily displays sex- 
and-violence flicks of little artistic per- 
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suasion, and launched with a mammoth 
publicity campaign that included several 
full-page advertisements in the New 
York Times. 

Defying description, let alone analy¬ 
sis, El Topo is just about everything that 
has been said of it, whether “horrend¬ 
ous” or “masterful.” Because it is all 
things to all people, its story a multi¬ 
layered ink-blot test of references and 
implications, the film will be anathema to 
those moviegoers for whom, say, the 
sophisticated Hollywood entertainments 
of the Forties represent the crowning 
glory of the screen. What El Topo is not, 
however, is the undisciplined mess that 
some have called it. Nor is it that which 
the reflex raves of its most ardent sup¬ 
porters may have led one to suspect. It 
is brutal, yes, and morbid; but it is also, 
finally, affirmative, and the partial realiza¬ 
tion of its enormous ambitions far out¬ 
weighs the constant threat of preten¬ 
tiousness. 

For a little more than the first half, 
the film abounds in the most outrageous 
images of violence and decay as wit¬ 
nessed by the towering, black-clad figure 
of El Topo (played by the director him¬ 
self) during a horseback journey, with 
small son in tow, across the Mexican 
desert. At one eerily silent outpost El 
Topo discovers a site of gruesome car¬ 
nage as he rides through puddles of 
blood to where animal and human 


corpses lay strewn amongst their own 
entrails. Farther on he meets the perpe¬ 
trators of this slaughter, three buffoonish 
bandits and their power-crazed “Col¬ 
onel,” and dispatches them with corres¬ 
ponding mercilessness. Then, spurred on 
by the slavish admiration of the Colonel’s 
woman, for whom he abandons his son 
when she hastily transfers her allegiance 
from one source of strength to another, 
El Topo undertakes a series of confronta¬ 
tions with four masters, each represent¬ 
ing a different height of man’s physical 
and mental prowess. He overcomes all 
four, but only after resorting to trickery 
and, subsequently, at the loss of the girl, 
whose masochistic nature Is better served 
by a whip-wielding woman who has in¬ 
truded UDon the couple. The stranger 
shoots El Topo, who (in one of the film’s 
more overtly portentous moments) as¬ 
sumes the crucifix position and is left 
for dead. 

At this point the picture takes on a 
contrastingly benevolent hue as El Topo, 
shorn of the flowing black locks that had 
helped make him so imposing a figure, 
reappears (resurrected?) in a mountain 
cavern that is home for a lost tribe, de¬ 
formed and helpless from generations of 
inbreeding. Having renounced his earlier 
quest for supremacy over all challenges, 
he dedicates himself to freeing these peo¬ 
ple from their isolation. For this he is 
scorned by his son, now a young man 
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and contemptuous of his father’s resigned 
self-effacement. 

With episodes titled after the names 
of loosely related chapters of the Old 
Testament, El Topo (“the mole,” which, 
according to a foreword, burrows toward 
light only to be blinded by the sun) draws 
freely on many sources, from Greek my¬ 
thology to Zen Buddhism, incorporating 
them into a framework that becomes 
Jodorowsky’s own bold testament of faith. 
Along the way, the director’s wildly ex¬ 
travagant technique provides, together 
with passages of nauseating brutality, 
scenes of striking beauty, like that of the 
penitent El Topo, ashamed of his vain¬ 
glory, beating his fists against the walls 
of a turret until the structure collapses 
into a pile of rubble on the sand. 

I was struck, during the first part of 
the film, by the resemblance of Jodorow- 
sky the actor, in his long-haired manifes¬ 
tation, to Claudio Brook, who starred 
three years ago in Simon of the Desert. 
And indeed the last section of El Topo, 
wherein our chastened hero places him¬ 
self in service of an often foolish and 
greedy constituency, is greatly reminis¬ 
cent of the simple, long-suffering saint 
in Bunuel’s film, also made in Mexico. 
Next to the stylistic precision of that fifty- 
minute masterpiece of surrealism, to 
which It seems to owe much, El Topo is 
an unexpurgated nightmare. But it is, for 
better or worse, a unique and unforget¬ 
table experience. Martin Mitchell 

200 Motels 

Produced by Jerry Good and Herb Cohen 
Directed by Frank Zappa 
United Artists 

200 Motels is not only an audacious as¬ 
sault on every one of the senses, but 
also a funny-serious audio-visual essay 
on time and space. 

The film is built on the premise that 
a Los Angeles rock group (The Mothers 
of Invention) live in a “mystery bubble 
of L.A. consciousness” no matter where 
they may be, and that when touring, 
every town, every concert hall, every 
audience is essentially the same. 

Frank Zappa, who composed the mu¬ 
sic, wrote the screenplay and directed 
200 Motels, has successfully transformed 
color to sound, sound to color, time to 
place, place to time, people to dolls, and 
a vacuum cleaner to a person in this 
plotless, thoughtful, fast-moving, zany 
film. 

By using a video-tape-to-film tech¬ 
nique, many sophisticated optical effects 
were achieved. These add tremendously 
to the film’s impact and make it a movie 
which uses the potentials of the medium 
perhaps more fully than any I have yet 
seen. 

Ringo Starr and Theodore Bikel work 
wonders with their offbeat roles. The 
Mothers of Invention prove to be appeal¬ 
ing actors. The London Philharmonic Or¬ 


chestra plays the song, “Penis Dimen¬ 
sion,” plaintively. The music and lyrics 
are wild and inventive. 

200 Motels is a remarkable film that 
subtly stretches one’s mind through a 
storm of laughter. Norma McLain Stoop 


Highlights from the Ninth Annual 
New York Film Festival 

by Norma McLain Stoop 



Daniel Olbrychski is featured in Krzysztof 
Zanussi’s “Family Life,” a Polish entry in the 
Ninth Annual New York Film Festival. 


(After Dark film critics Martin Mitchell 
and Norma McLain Stoop recently cov¬ 
ered the Ninth Annual New York Film 
Festival at Lincoln Center's Vivian Beau¬ 
mont Theater. Mr. Mitchell’s observa¬ 
tions appeared on these pages last 
month. Following are Miss Stoop’s re¬ 
views.) 

The films I saw at the New York 
Film Festival at Lincoln Center’s Vivian 
Beaumont Theater ranged from the naive 
to the sophisticated, from the blatantly 
obvious to the obtuse, from the visually 
beautiful to the optically pedestrian. To 
me, the ultimate reward was that there 
was a truly great movie shown, vindica¬ 
tion enough for any film festival, no mat¬ 
ter how disappointing the rest of its 
content. 

This highlight was Abel Gance’s 
Bonaparte and the Revolution (France), 
which is and is not new. It was first 
shown in Paris In 1927 and utilized a 
trail-blazing, wide-screen, three-camera 
technique. Some years later Mr. Gance 
prepared a sound version. The film as 
shown at the Festival is a rearrangement 
of both previous versions, and new 
footage, dialogue, music, and an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Gance have been added. 
Four and one-half hours long, it leaves 
one thirsting for more and mixes stirring 
events, long but relevant political 
speeches, and searching character 
studies into an almost peerless film 
event. The title is accurate, for the foot¬ 
age deals mostly with the era of the 
French Revolution, and ends during 
Napoleon’s 1796 Italian campaign. We 
leave him trying to wage effective war 
while waiting desperately for letters he 
never gets from his wife Josephine 
(Gina Manes). Albert Dieudonne’s Bona¬ 
parte is the many-sided characterization 
such a complex man needs. Gance’s 
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Saint-Juste is beautifully under-played, 
Robespierre and Marat are perfectly 
depicted by Van Daele and the great 
Antonin Artaud. Stirring and compelling, 
Bonaparte and the Revolution raises the 
disturbing question of whether films have 
really progressed in any way but techni¬ 
cal slickness since this film’s 1927 pre¬ 
miere. 

Of the new films shown, two—one 
American, A Safe Place, directed by 
Henry Jaglom (see my review in AD, 
December), and one Yugoslavian, W. R. 
Mysteries of the Organism, directed by 
Dusan Makavejev—tried, not completely 
successfully, to break out of the old mold 
of movie-making. W.R. ... is a brilliant 
example of imaginative, sophisticated 
film-making. It Is much more Important 
than the sum of its parts: one fantasti¬ 
cally funny; one, cruelly embarrassing; 
one, mildly amusing. The three sections 
of the film cut back and forth In a seem¬ 
ingly random, but actually very planned 
fashion, and every juxtaposition Is based 
on metaphor, paradox or ambiguity. The 
embarrassing sequence involves the fam¬ 
ily and associates of Wilhelm Reich (the 
W.R. of the title). Reich discovers “life 
energy,” feels that political and sexual 
freedom should go hand In hand, and 
dies while a prisoner In Lewisburg Fed¬ 
eral Penitentiary In 1957. This part of 
the film makes everyone in it seem 
slightly ridiculous. The mildly amusing 
section is laid in N.Y. The really marvel¬ 
ous section is the rollicking farce-fantasy 
hilariously linking politics and sex and 
acted superlatively by Milena Dravic. 
WR ... needs many viewings for proper 
understanding of its abstruse allusions 
(vertical and horizontal). Its crashing col¬ 
lisions of thought, and Its savagely hu¬ 
morous cultural criticism. 

Three films—Louis Malle’s Murmur 
of the Heart (France) and Gleb Panfilov’s 
The Debut (Russia) (both reviewed in 
AD, December), and In the Name of the 
Father (Italy), directed by Marco Belloc- 
chlo—are revealing glimpses into the 
thought processes of some of the people 
in those three countries. Successful to 
varying degrees, each was worth seeing 
mainly as a trip into minds oriented dif¬ 
ferently from ours. In the Name of the 
Father is a slow-moving, seriously con¬ 
ceived film about the boxed-in life in a 
Catholic boys’ school in Italy. The char¬ 
acters and situations seems stereotyped, 
and the rebellion Involved seems old-hat 
here in the U.S., though to an Italian 
brought up under the sterner Mediterra¬ 
nean strictures of the Church, the film 
might have more impact. Yves Benayton 
is excellent as the leading student rebel. 
The subtitles are execrable. 

Dodeska Den (Japan), directed by 
Akira Kurosawa, seemed to this West¬ 
erner as indecipherable as Japanese cal¬ 
ligraphy. The amazing photography, 
which was sometimes as bright and 
glowing as the colors on children’s toys, 
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was a great asset, but this story of a re¬ 
tarded young man charging through 
dump heaps and shacks of a big city 
thinking he is a trolley car (dodeska den, 
evidently the Japanese equivalent of 
choochoo, was the sound he made as he 
traveled), left me not only mystified, but 
cold. 

Werner Herzog’s Fata Morgana 
(West Germany) was a very boring movie 
that has nonetheless haunted me ever 
since I saw it. I admit that I can not ex¬ 
plain why, but I suspect this film has 
seeds of wisdom hidden in it somewhere. 
The commentary, purporting to be from 
a 16th Century Guatemalan text, is lovely 
in the spoken German, awful In the Eng¬ 
lish translation. Laid In the Sahara, the 
•film seems to be about the war between 
nature and mechanization, but Mr. Her¬ 
zog has managed to keep Its real mean¬ 
ing a secret. 

Krzysztof Zanussi’s Family Life 
(Poland) was a strangely fascinating film, 
extremely well acted and with an amaz¬ 
ingly American feel to It. Like so many 
films set in America’s Deep South, it con¬ 
trasts the new technological, ordered 
world of the ambitious young with the 
world of decayed gentility to which their 
elders cling. Wit, a successful young 
draftsman played by blond Daniel Olbry- 
chski, goes home. His drunken father, 
sloppy, scolding aunt, together with his 
wild and dissolute sister, Bella, are 
trapped in a decaying mansion furnished 
with Louis XVI furniture. The visit home 
does not last long, and Wit’s great desire 
when he leaves Is to push his home and 
family forever out of his mind. Maja 
Komorowska gives a virtuoso perform¬ 
ance as Bella, but despite its interesting 
theme and good acting, the story Is too 
thin. 

To me, one of the greatest disap¬ 
pointments of the Festival was Pier Paolo 
Pasolini’s Decameron (Italy). Lovely to 
look at, and bringing into sharp focus 
the contrasting ways of life In Renais¬ 
sance times, this loosely connected 
group of Boccaccio’s tales is held to¬ 
gether only by the era and by the fact 
that Giotto, played by Pasolini, is from 
time to time shown working on religious 
frescoes, the models for which are the 
characters In the stories. Decameron 
ends up being little more than a trivial 
parade of beautiful or bizarre faces. 

Peter Watkins’ Punishment Park 
(Great Britain), (reviewed in AD, Decem¬ 
ber), was such a patently unfair attack 
on justice in the U.S. that its excessive 
anti-American attitude may have the un¬ 
fortunate effect of causing some angry 
viewers to close their eyes to some real 
abuses in the Implementation of our laws. 

If a very high order of cinematic 
worth Is a prime factor In the choice of a 
movie for a film festival, it is doubtful 
whether The Debut, Family Life, Dodeska 
Den and In the Name of the Father mer¬ 
ited Inclusion. If originality and experi- 
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mentation are prime factors, VV. R. Mys¬ 
teries of the Organism, A Safe Place, 
Fata Morgana and Punishment Park, de¬ 
spite their varying degrees of merit, de¬ 
served inclusion. Murmur of the Heart 
and Decameron are more or less strictly 
commercial films and not what I think of 
as festival choices. 

Again^ however, my gratitude to the 
Festival Committee for having made it 
possible for many people to see such a 
masterpiece as Bonaparte and the Revo¬ 
lution. 

RECORDS: 

Classical 

by Robert Jacobson 



Andre Previn plays and conducts an all- 
Gershwin recording with the London 
Symphony on a new Angel release. 

Come the first of the new year—a crush 
of concertos, contemporary style. The 
piano, violin, guitar, no instrument has 
been neglected by the 20th century com¬ 
poser; and, In fact, some of the greatest 
works for these sounds have been writ¬ 
ten in these last 70-odd years. Taking 
the piano first, one of the most engaging 
albums to come along is a new all-Gersh¬ 
win disc with Andre Previn playing and 
conducting the Rhapsody in Blue and 
Concerto in F with the London Symphony 
Orchestra (Angel SFO-36810). Previn’s 
Hollywood and Broadway background 
give him all the insights into the jazz 
rhythms and popular idiom (he was also 
a jazz pianist along the way), while the 
“serious” Previn allows him to give full 
scope and depth to the splendid melo¬ 
dies. An added bonus for Previn’s first 
Angel assignment Is An American in 
Paris, spiritedly portrayed. In hands like 
his, Gershwin’s readily appealing music 
keeps its vitality and spontaneity. It was 
Ravel whom Gershwin once approached 


as a teacher, and jazz figures in the third 
movement of his Concerto in G. Seiji 
Ozawa and Alexis Welssenberg have 
paired it with the Prokofiev Third Con¬ 
certo—and, strangely enough, for two 
such turned-on musicians, the results are 
on the leaden side. The Ravel misses 
tongue-in-cheek bite, while the Prokofiev 
wants more sparkle and freedom. The 
tempos for both are slow. For a stunning 
realization of the same pairing, get the 
Claudio Abbado-Martha Argerich colla¬ 
boration on DGG 139349—truly dazzling 
performances. 

One of the most historically valuable 
discs to come along is Seraphim’s re¬ 
lease (60183) of Igor Stravinsky playing 
his Capriccio for Piano, Piano Rag Music, 
Serenade in A and Duo Concertant for 
Violin and Piano, recorded with the Or- 
chestre des Concerts Straram between 
1930 and 1934 with Ernest Ansermet 
and Samuel Dushkin. The sound may be 
hazy, but the performances are powerful, 
authentic and important documents of 
Stravinsky’s creative and performing 
years. Dimitri Shostakovich’s Second Pi¬ 
ano Concerto Is one of the most delight¬ 
ful works in the repertory, a minor mas¬ 
terpiece full of attractive melodies and 
jaunty rhythms. John Ogdon and Law¬ 
rence Foster match wits in an imagina¬ 
tive performance on Angel (S-36805). The 
main interest of this disc, however, is the 
first side, which records Ogdon’s First 
Piano Concerto for the first time. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it comes up a rehash of old 
ideas, set down in reactionary style. It 
has sincerity and energy and some gran¬ 
diosity, but it lacks distinction. Foster 
and the Royal Philharmonic make as fine 
a case as possible for it, as does Ogdon 
himself. Still more out of Russia Is Vladi¬ 
mir Vlasov’s Cello Concerto No. 1, which 
Mstislav Rostropovitch has recorded ob¬ 
viously out of love for his fellow country¬ 
man (Angel SR-40180). He gets as much 
as is humanly possibly out of the music, 
but it lacks musical profile and sustained 
melodic interest. Side two is given over 
to Henri Sauguet’s Melodie Concertante, 
commissioned by the cellist in 1964. The 
Debussyan echoes are deeply felt and 
melancholy runs thick. But the perform¬ 
ance is beautiful, with the composer con¬ 
ducting the Moscow Radio Orchestra. 

Arthur Grumiaux Is the latest violinist 
to record the Alban Berg Concerto—on 
Philips (802 785) with Igor Markevitch 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra. His 
view is cool and objective, marked by 
clean articulation and little in the way of 
Romantic excess. It Is one way of seeing 
this music, if not fully realizing it. His 
style is better suited to the Stravinsky 
Concerto, with Ernest Baur leading the 
Concergebouw. A festival of lesser-known 
Villa-Lobos comes by way of that master, 
Julian Bream, and the London Symphony 
with Previn conducting. This includes the 
Concerto, Five Preludes, Etude In C- 
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sharp minor and “Scottisch-Choro” from 
Suite Populaire Brasillienne (RCA LCS 
3231). The Concerto is chock full of rich 
ideas which magically grow to fruition. 
And Bream gives matchless playing. Also, 
listen to Rodrigo’s Concierto de Aranjuez 
and Fantasia para un Gentilhombre on a 
London Treasury Series release (STS 
15199) with Narciso Yepes and the Na¬ 
tional Orchestra of Spain conducted by 
Argenta and Fruhbeck de Burgos. The 
Spanish melodies, old and new, are 
hauntingly captured in both works by 
their fine interpreter. 


Pop Pourri 

by Neil Appelbaum 



Ken Russell, producer-director of “The Boy 
Friend”(MGM), discusses a scene with actress 
Moyra Fraser during a break in filming. The 
soundtrack is currently available on 
the MGM label. 

Bob Dylan really cannot sing, but he 
certainly gets his point across. His vocal 
prowess is squarely set in laying down 
the intellectual and emotional ground 
rules for his songs. Listen to the new 
Columbia release, Bob Dylan’s Greatest 
Flits, Volume II (actually, “greatest hits” 
is misleading because also included are 
some songs never before recorded, one 
of which is “When I Paint My Master¬ 
piece”) and see if you don’t agree that 
when he sings “I Shall Be Released,” 
though It is not at all like Joan Baez’s 
sheer, exquisite vocal presentation of 
the song. It’s his song and you don’t 
forget it. 

Joan Baez again. Rumor has It that 
she and her husband are splitting, and 
as if perversely timed, the soundtrack 
of their film. Carry It On (Vanguard), is 
now available. But It’s an opportunity to 
hear her, so why not? “I Shall Be Re¬ 
leased” is on this album too, and if you 


want to find out what I’m talking about, 
here’s an opportunity to do so. 

Twiggy does not sound like Deanna 
Durbin, which is probably a great relief 
to Ginger Rogers and the estate of Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe (see story, AD, Nov.). On 
the movie soundtrack of The Boy Friend 
(MGM) this twiggling star seems to do 
exactly as told (assuming she has been 
told to sing artlessly and ever so flat). 
Moving right along. It all somehow seems 
slightly flat—or sharp—depending on 
whether everyone is having too little or 
too much fun (not necessarily in that 
order). The first time, for the record, 
where there is any sense of true excite¬ 
ment Is on “The Riviera,” and that’s one 
of the last stops on this particular trip of 
director Ken Russell. Comment: I don’t 
think this particular Boy Friend is Girl 
Crazy. 

Rock 

by Chris Van Ness 

It’s that time of year when every respec¬ 
table rock writer picks the evening he 
has the worst possible migraine head¬ 
ache and sits down to select the Ten 
Best Albums of the Year. 

This year the task is particularly dif¬ 
ficult. Last year I was forced to narrow 
down my list from some twenty-six al¬ 
bums; this year I was hard-pressed to 
come up with ten. It’s not that there 
weren’t a lot of fine albums around; 
there were. It’s just that there were very 
few albums of any great significance, or 
albums that attempted to contribute 
something new to the realm of pop 
music. 

Anyway, for better or worse, here is 
my list—in no order other than alphabeti¬ 
cal * 

BLUE (Joni Mitchell) 

CHASE (Chase) 

EVERY PICTURE TELLS A STORY 
(Rod Stewart) 

IMAGINE (John Lennon) 

JUDEE SILL (Judee Sill) 

PEARL (Janis Joplin) 

SHAFT (Soundtrack by Isaac Hayes) 
TAPESTRY (Carole King) 

TEASER AND THE FI RECAT (Cat 
Stevens) 

WHO’S NEXT (The Who) 

Joni Mitchell’s album is important in 
that it marks the first time she has taken 
herself seriously as a composer. Her pre¬ 
vious efforts have been delightful, frivo¬ 
lous affairs of no great importance. Blue 
changes that. 

Chase is the nine-man group who, 
in the space of one album, broaden 
the acceptable fusion of jazz and rock. 
Certainly there are other groups (most 
notably If and Dreams) who are more 
adventuresome with their music, but the 
integration of musical genres coupled 
with more musical energy than I have 
ever heard on a disc, make this an excit¬ 
ing and innovative album. 

Rod Stewart’s album Is probably the 
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best example of what British rock and 
roll is all about. The reliance on tradi¬ 
tional blues elements coupled with a 
unique, superstar-status singer clearly 
illustrate the best of what Britain has to 
offer. 

Imagine, while far from a perfect 
album musically, is easily one of the best 
lyrical offerings of the year. The power 
of Lennon’s ability to deal with his per¬ 
sonal reality on record is staggering. It 
is rare when an artist can allow so much 
of his own feelings to come across on 
vinyl, and John Lennon has done an 
admirable job. 

Judee Sill belongs on the list more 
accurately as “The Most Exciting New 
Artist of 1971.” As both a writer and per¬ 
former she is inventive and exciting. Her 
debut album is one of the best overall 
albums of the year from every possible 
consideration. The two artists who 
placed second and third in this category 
were Don McLean and John Prine. 

Pearl was Janis’ last album; it Is also 
her best. No more need be said. 

It seems that every year there is at 
least one album which contributes to 
broadening the scope of music in films— 
as well as just broadening the scope of 
music in general. Last year it was the 
sound track from Performance. This year 
it Is Isaac Haye’s brilliant score from 
Shaft. The most Important single element 
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here is Hayes’ fusion of rock and orches¬ 
tral elements into a powerful and unique 
musical statement. 

Tapestry is the album which most 
exemplifies the best of middle-of-the- 
road music. Last year it was Simon and 
Garfunkle’s Bridge Over Troubled Water; 
this year It’s Carole King. The trend has 
shifted from lavish production to the 
simple treatment of a single writer and 
his/her songs. Of this new genre, Carole 
King’s album is easily the best of the 
lot. 

Cat Stevens’ album is included for 
overall excellence and as an example of 
an established artist truly coming to an 
understanding with his material. The 
songs are all good, the performances are 
exceptional, the production is some of 
the most tasteful I have ever heard; and 
if I were rating these records on a one- 
to-ten basis, this one would be some¬ 
where very near the top. 

Who*s Next showcases some of the 
best musicianship in all of rock and roll. 
When everybody had counted The Who 
out after Tommy, they came back with 
some of the best musical rock and roll 
around. The Who is simply one of the 
best established rock and roll bands in 
existence today, and this album certainly 
goes a long way to prove why. 

And that’s the lot. I realize I’ve 
probably missed quite a few personal 
favorites (I always do), but I’ve left out a 
few of my favorites, as well. Just because 
an album is good or exciting doesn’t 
mean that It is important. I have tried to 
pick those which have contributed In 
some way or another to music today. 

BOOKS 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

Meet Me In The Green Glen (Random 
House, hardcover $7.95) is a complex, 
thickly textured novel by Robert Penn 
Warren. Although it Is beautifully plotted 
and full of mystery and suspense, the 
hand of the poet is everywhere evident. 
In fact, a bit too evident. Many passages 
are so rhytlimical. Involved and poetically 
inward, that one becomes lost in their 
labyrinths of thought. Cassle Spottwood 
is really a widow although her husband, 
instead of being actually dead, is a stroke 
victim, completely a vegetable, who has 
needed her constant care for many years. 
Alone with him in a big tumble-down 
house, Cassie lives in her mind until a 
young Italian walks down the road and 
into her life. The unusual love affair that 
blossoms between these two is beautifully 
handled, and its end as well as the sub¬ 
sequent unfair fate of the young man, are 
perfectly resolved. But this is only the 
central core of the story—subplots 
abound, all of them logical and Interest¬ 
ing. One of the book’s faults is that Mr. 
Warren puts himself into the minds of 
all of his many characters. This manner 
of telling a story is difficult and the au- 



The publication of Robert Kim bait’s “Cole” 
by Holt, Rinehart and Winston was celebrated 
at a party given in conjuction with 
Abercrombie and Fitch in their Gallery- 
on-Six. Many of Cole Porter’s associates 
gathered to view the exihibit, “The Cole 
Porter Years,’’ and to enjoy hearing the 
composer’s songs rendered by such vocalists 
as Greta Keller (above). Among the many 
guests were character actress, Natalie 
Schaefer (below) and Mme. Alexandra 
Danilova, who was prima ballerina with the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, here 
accompanied by After Dark Editor, 

William Como (bottom). 

(Photos by Norma McLain Stoop) 
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thor does not quite bring it off. Meet Me 
In The Green Glen is in most respects 
an unusually satisfying novel as well as 
a fine piece of writing. 

The three following books are very 
happily geared to this age of nostalgia, 
and evoke accurately a picture of a past 
era that is particularly interesting to the 
present generation of those absorbed in 
films and theater, not to speak of those 
who were lucky enough to live In what 
many now feel was the Golden Age of 
movies and musical comedy. 

The big, beautifully produced Garbo 
(Harper and Row, hardcover $12), com¬ 
piled by Ture Sjolander, is a collection 
of unusual photographs of the enigmatic 
film star, Greta Garbo, arranged more or 
less chronologically. The photos are ac¬ 
companied by captions and by some 
rather brief explanatory text. The photo¬ 
graphs are always interesting and, in 
some cases, magnificent, and explain 
Miss Garbo much better than the text is 
able to do. Mr. Sjolander himself says 
in the book, “The truth about Garbo is 
in pictures.” Anyone who loves beautiful 
photographs and anyone fascinated by 
the marvelous planes in the face of this 
legendary Swedish beauty will enjoy 
Garbo . . . and what a splendid gift It 
would make! 

Ring Bells, Sing Songs by Stanley 
Green (Arlington House, hardcover 
$14.95) is a generous, encyclopedic com¬ 
pendium of the Broadway musicals of the 
Thirties—and that takes in a lot of clas¬ 
sics. From the first one: Strike Up The 
Band with music and lyrics by George 
and Ira Gershwin and starring the great 
team of Clark and McCullough, which 
opened January 14, 1930, to the last: 
Dubarry Was a Lady, music and lyrics 
by Cole Porter, starring Bert Lahr and 
Ethel Merman, which opened December 
6, 1939, the list of remembered presenta¬ 
tions is impressive. Even many of the 
shows that didn’t make it contained song 
hits. Swingin’ the Dream, which only 
lasted thirteen performances and fea¬ 
tured not only Benny Goodman and Louis 
Armstrong, but also Maxine Sullivan, 
boasted an Eddie de Lange-Jimmy Van 
Heusen great, “Darn That Dream.” George 
White’s Music Hail Varieties did a bit bet¬ 
ter—72 performances. It gave us “I Love 
a Parade” by Ted Koehler and Harold 
Arlen and “Let’s Put Out the Lights and 
Go to Sleep” by Irving Caesar and Arlen. 
The text and illustrations In Ring Belis, 
Sing Songs are a big asset, explaining 
the financial and artistic climate that gave 
birth to the shows so well described. 

Cole, edited by Robert Kimball (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, hardcover $25) in¬ 
cludes a loving but very honest biographi¬ 
cal essay of the late Cole Porter by 
Brendan Gill. It is a big, beautiful book 
full of fascinating photographs, news 
clippings, letters, and complete lyrics of 
the brilliant Cole Porter songs, all the 
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way back to his undergraduate days. As 
added bonuses, this exhaustive work in¬ 
cludes a chronology of Porter’s songs 
and productions, an alphabetical list of 
his songs, and a Porter discography. I 
would have wished that the dates for 
some of the photographs had been es¬ 
tablished. The last photograph, which is 
reminiscent of Visconti’s Death In Venice, 
and which is so haunting that I open the 
book to it over and over, is tantalizingly 
dated “Thursday, May 9” and captioned 
“Goodbye to Venice on a most beautiful 
day.” What year, Mr. Kimball? Co/e Is a 
book theater buffs will enjoy endlessly 
and use to settle many recondite argu¬ 
ments. Did you know, for instance, that 
“I Get a Kick Out of You” was originally 
intended for an un-produced musical, 
Star Dust, which E. Ray Goetz planned 
to present in 1931? Of course, it wound 
up as an Ethel Merman smash in 1934’s 
Anything Goes. In Porter’s original ver¬ 
sion, Mrs. Lindbergh’s name was men¬ 
tioned and he revised It because of the 
kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby. Orig¬ 
inal and final version are both given. 
Cole Is a bang-up job, and a joy to own. 


Travel Lines 

by Louis MIele 



Air France now has direct flights to Puerto 
Vallarta, Mexico, but bring your own sarong. 


Everyone has a dentist, doctor, tailor and 
hairstylist. So why not a travel agent? 
So many times I have heard people ask 
how much a travel agent charges for his 
services. The answer is nothing; he de¬ 
rives his commissions directly from the 
airlines, hotels or car rental services. If 
an airline ticket costs $100 when pur¬ 
chased from the airline directly, it will 
cost the same if you buy It from a travel 
agent. The benefit of using an agent is 
that he will choose the best airline car¬ 
rier schedule and hotel accommodations 
for your particular needs. Try to use the 
same agent for all your travel arrange¬ 
ments—he will get to know your personal 


Missing back issues 
of After Dark? 

No. 21 — JANUARY. 1970 — $1.50 

Harold Prince; Alex Cord; Ivo Cramer; Marian 
Mercer; Roy Dean. 

No. 25 — MAY, 1970 — $1.50 

C. B. DeMille; The Juilliard School; Beverly Sills; 
Jack Brusca; Black Theatre In White America. 

No. 26 — JUNE, 1970 — $1.50 

Applause and Company; Oh! Caclutta! Revisited; 
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Keith Baxter; Playwrights—Peter & Tony Shaffer; 
Sally Kellerman; Karl Bohm; Circus; "Death In 
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No. 37 —MAY, 1971 —$1.50 

After Dark Award Party; Claire Bloom; Ibsen; Sum¬ 
mer Festivals; Bette Midler; Fortune & Men's Eyes; 
Follies. 

No. 38 —JUNE, 1971 —$1.50 

Rae Allen; Stephen Sondheim; San Francisco's Chi¬ 
natown; Bobby Short; Larry Kert; Misha Richter. 

No. 39 —JULY, 1971—$1.50 

Michael Douglas; Betsy Von Furstenberg; El Topo; 
European sculpture photos; Michael Allen. 

No. 40 —AUGUST, 1971—$1.50 
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It just so happens that you are 
hungry & thirsty’—and it just 
so happens tee have an 
answer to your dilemma. 

B«/ooii for a quick 

ONKALS BALOON — 6:ird.St. At Columbus Ave. 






iCittk 2ira0kftti ' 


Open at 6 
C'Lisea Monaays 


n,ng 

11613 Santa Monica Boulevard 
West Los Angeles 
479-9271 



FRENCH CUISINE 

OPEN FROM 6 TO 2 MONDAY THRU SATURDAY. 

DINNER & SUPPER peg- 

320 EAST 79th ST. (212) 628.9392 



lUNCH • DINNER : lATE SUPPER 
303 CAST 56th STRECT.IiT C. (Coincf 2nd htrwin) M6M4I35 


Across from Lincoln Center 
A haven for the hungry - a bit 
of cheese^ a crust of bread, a 
glars of wine, an apple maybe. 

MONK'S INN 
55 W. 64 St. (bet B‘u>aj & CPW) 
874^710 



likes and dislikes, which you will find a 
big asset. The only time you may find 
travel agents billing you for services is 
when a special handling is required for 
your particular trip. Such details as ca¬ 
bles, long distance phone calls, intricate 
itineraries tailored to your exact needs— 
all may cost you a few extra dollars. A 
travel agent should be chosen with care. 
Like all personal services, agents run the 
gamut from sleazy operations to super 
class. 

If you’re thinking of giving a special 
someone something a little special this 
Valentine’s Day, may I suggest United 
Airlines’ new travel gift certicate available 
starting at $50. They can be used even 
as partial payment towards an airline 
ticket and can be used anytime. 

If skiing is your bag, then the new 
1971-72 illustrated color edition of Ski 
New York contains all ski data for the 
New York area. Copies are free; write: 
State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany, New York 12207. 

Like your skiing with a slight twist? 
Then perhaps the nude skiing resort in 
West Germany is the place for you— 
the 4,000-foot-high Buschewbergaim, near 
Santhofen, is where it all happens. 
Clothes-less skiers can also join in the 
fun of bathing under a waterfall. This 
unusual winter ski resort offers all the 
usual amenities plus entertainment on 
the weekends—as if the slopes weren’t 
enough! 

New hotels are popping up all over 
this mad, mad world. This month the new 
Intercontinental Hamburg opens its 300- 
room hotel overlooking Germany’s en¬ 
chanting Outer-Alster Lake. In April, 
Paris will unveil the Continent’s largest 
luxury hotel, The Merldien Paris. The 
doors will open to 1,023 rooms, with a 
staff of 800, five restaurants, two bars 
and a nightclub. All this supposedly just 
five minutes from the Arc de Triomphe. 

Quaint, little St. Thomas has just had 
some of its charming virgin ground 
broken for a $12-million dollar, 300-room 
Frenchman’s Reef Hotel. When com¬ 
pleted, it will have five storeys, an 800- 
seat auditorium, rooftop parking, restau¬ 
rants, nightclubs, discotheque, tennis 
courts, swimming pool, and a shopping 
promenade for eighteen boutiques. All 
this is set to blast off the summer of 1973. 

Thanks to the Burtons, Air France 
now flies directly to Puerto Vallarta twice 
a week from New York, every Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday. Call (212) 759-9000 for 
reservations. 

It comes as a surprise to many that 
the Canary Islands off the coast of Africa 
are burgeoning resorts filled with sun¬ 
seeking Germans, Scandinavians and 
Britons. Iberia Airlines will get you there 
in seven hours from New York. There are 
seven large and seven small Canary Is¬ 
lands but only three are tourism islands, 
Tenerife, Gran Canaria and Lanzarote. 
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AFTER DARK BOUTIQUE 



It’s a statue, but look again — it’s also an 
ice bucket. The statue is handsomely sculpted 
in durastone with an antique jade finish. 

The bucket is available in vinyl or natural 
wood on tortoise shell. Torso and ice bucket, 
$18.95; torso only, $11.95. Order by mail from 
Mother, Inc., P.O. Box 737, South Laguna, 

Calif. 92677. Send bOtj: for a catalogue of 
Mother’s complete line of merchandise. 

Wash away a bad complexion and im¬ 
prove a good one. For over 25 years 
Harold Smith Faceyouth clients have 
been supplementing their office treat¬ 
ments with Mr. Smith’s unique, special 
formula “Clear Wash’’ soap. “Clear 
Wash’’ has been successful in improving 
bad, muddy complexions and helps 
maintain facial tone. Because user re¬ 
sponse has been so enthusiastic, Harold 
Smith has made the “Clear Wash’’ com¬ 
plexion bar available to a larger market. 
“Clear Wash’’ is hard milled soap, and a 
single bar lasts several months. It is 
available by mail at $5 a bar from Harold 
Smith Faceyouth, 162 West 56th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10019. (New York City resi¬ 
dents please add 7 percent sales tax.) If 
you are not delighted with the results of 
“Clear Wash’’ after ten days, return the 
unused portion for a full refund. 

Wybrant, New York’s leading hair 
and scalp specialists, have a special 
technique for introducing new hair 
growth. They know that in many cases, 
excessive loss of hair is the result of 
poor care and (in some cases) continued 
poor health. The Wybrant method em¬ 
phasizes vigorous, stimulating scalp 
massage which re-opens hair follicles to 
allow new growth. Wybrant offers a free 
examination, without obligation, since 
they only accept clients whom they sin¬ 
cerely feel they can help. Wybrant has 
seven offices in the Manhattan-Brooklyn- 
Queens area. Consult the telephone 
directory for the office nearest you. 
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39 E. 29 ST. LUNCHEON • DINNER 

‘ ‘ COCKTAILS • CATERING 


Mt. Ptril 4 M«4, 





^eslou/iant 

u^utlieMic SpQuisli Cmsiiie 

COCKTAILS • DINNER • 4 PM-12j 

40 W*il 72nd St. • EN 2-aOSO 
CloMd llondAj 


“the 
Cuisine 
that made 
Chinatown 
famous" 


A famous New York 
landmark . . . 
renowned for Its 
superb food and 
service ... choice 
of over 150 dishes. 
For those who seek 
authentic Mandarin 
and Shanghai 
cooking at its very 
best. A “must" for 
your dining pleasure. 


Whtrt Chintit Gourmtti Gathtr 

SHANGHAI village 


23 Pell Street 




AT LAST »*‘Vl 

^ THE PERFECT ^ 

PRE & AFTER THEATRE DINNER 

SERVED FROM 
5 PM-11:30 PM 
LUNCH 12-3 PM 

INDIVIDUAL 
BRIOCHE 
(IMAGINATIVELY. 

FILLED WITH) / , 

•SHRIMP & MUSHROOM 
POLONAISE 
•VEAL MARENGO 
•CRAB GUMBO 
•CHICKEN BASQUAISE 
•CURRIES and more 



AT THE 2.75 - 5.00 

CAFE EUROPA 




British model Tony Newton wears two original 
creations by noted London designer Michael 
Fish. The banks of the River Thames (above) 
provide an appropriate setting for The Abelard 
Cape, a medieval-inspired pigskin cloak. The 
cape was made for the son of Elizabeth 
Taylor and Michael Wilding. The formal 
evening suit (below) of striped black satin 
and velvet, is hand pieced and hand sewn. 

The ensemble is worn with a tangerine crepe 
silk shirt with Alexandra neck, complemented 
by a drop pin by Ken Lane. These and other 
exclusive Michael Fish fashions are available 
at Outfits From Mr. Fish, Clifford St., London, 
W. 1. (Photos by Kenn Duncan) 


DINING OUT AFTER DARK 

All listings are subject to change. 

Reservations highly recommenided. 

L Luncheon 

C Cocktails 

D Dinner 

S Supper 

AX American Express 

CB Carte Blanche 

DC Diners Club 

MC Master Charge 

BA BankAmericard 

EAST SIDE 

BENIHANA OF TOKYO: 120 E. 56th St. (593-1627). Offshoot of New 
York s most successful Japanese Steak House. L 12-2:30. a la carte 


jg 



The BcnihAna Palace 
15 W.44»h SI..NYC. Phone 6a2-7l20 



266 WEST 47TH STREET 


PL 7-9079 PL 7-9234 

“JUST AROUND THE CORNER 

FROM ALL THEATRES 


BEFORE OR AFTER 

THEATRE 

ENJOY YOUR FAVORITE 
CUSTOM COOKED DISH 

Made To Your Order 
fcl'As You Like It" 


Catering of Distinction in The 

^Bacchus room 

Private Parties 30 to 100 
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Yni know what 
you oug^t 
to do tonight? 

Y>u ought to sit 
down at a 
hibachi table 
and treat 
yourself to 
Ubachi steak, 
hibachi shrimp 
or hibachi 
chicken— 
that’s what 
you ou^t to 
do toni^t. 

BEniHRnRofTOHVO 

Pil*ce-15 Weil 44 St., New York 
682.7120 

E«il-120 Eait 56 Si., Ne^iYork 
593.1627 

Weil—61 Weil 56 Si., New York 
581.0930 

Cmr««e, Hlllt. Cncine. Franclteo. 

Svaiilr. PariUnd. Ora.. HarrlibMrg. Fort Laudardal*. 
L«t Vrga*. Piirno Rico. HinelMlu. Tokyo. 



AUTHENTIC 
SPANISH CUISINE 

^uijoie 

Cord, 

726 W. 23rd ST. 

CH 3-9934-7 
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entrees $2.75-$4.25. D 5:30-11 Mon-Fri $5-$10. Fri & Sat. 5:30-12. 
Sun 4-11 pm. Bar & lounge. AX. CB, DC. MC. 

CAFE EUROPA: 347 East 54th St. (755-0160). Delightful romantic 
setting for some very delightful meals . . . matched by an equally tiny 
outdoor garden for sdmmer dining. D 5 pm-11:30 pm. Lunch 12-3 pm. 
Prix fixe $7 (beef Wellington when on menu. $8). Service bar. Parties 
to 35. Closed Sun. AX, CB. DC. MC. 

CASTILIAN: 303 E. 56th St. (688-6435). A charming spot, offering 
superior Spanish cuisine. L Mon-Fri. 12-3. a la carte entrees $2.50 
$3.25. D 3-2. Sat 12-2. Sun from 1, a la carte entrees $3.50-$5 (steak 
S7). Bar. AX, DC. 

FIN ’N’ CLAW: 1394 3rd Ave. (79) (RE 4-9107). Our favorite sea¬ 
food restaurant. Graceful and orderly for quiet enjoyment of cfe- 
lectable food, well served. Very well run and comfortable. L Mon- 
Fri 12-3, S2.25-$3.75. D 3-10, $3.90-311. Also a la carte at L & D. 
entrees ’$2.45-$6.95. Orders to take out & home deliveries. Bar. 
parties (L only) to 60. 

MA POMME: 320 E. 79th St. (628-9392). Recently made its debut. 
Pretty and rather charming and just the thing for a good French 
dinner. A promising start has been made here. D & S only. Entertain¬ 
ment nightly. Fairly priced. Closed Sun. AX, DC, CB. 

SHALIMAR: 39 E. 29th St. (889-1977). Gourmet Indian & Pakistan 
stuff Has a great reputation and deserves it. Spec businessman’s 
L $1.45, served Mon-Fri, 11:30-3. Sat from 12. Open 7 days a week 
11:30-3 and 5-12, same menu at both L & D, $2.95-4.85 complete 
& a la carte entrees $2-33.95. Service bar. Parties to 100. AX, BA, 
CB, DC, MC. 


WEST SIDE 

BENIHANA PALACE: 15 W. 44th St. (682-7120). Newest and most 
luxurious branch of N. Y.’s original and best Japanese Steak House. 

L 11:30-2:30, a la carte entrees $3-4.50. D Mon. Thurs 5:30-11, Fri 
& Sat ’til 12, $10 & a la carte entrees $5.50-37.25. Organ music 7-2 
am. Bar & cocktail lounge. Parties. Clo. Sun. AX, CB, DC, MC. 
BENIHANA OF TOKYO: 61 W. 56th St. (LT 1-0931). New York’s orig¬ 
inal and best Japanese steak house. Open 7 days. L 12-2:30, a la 
carte entrees $2.50-34. D 5:30-11, Fri & Sat. ’til 12, $5-310 & a la 
carte. Bar. AX, CB, DC, MC. 

DELSOMMA: 266 W. 47 St. (PL 7-90/9). A steadily growing reputa¬ 
tion for its Italian Cuisine and a patient and interested approach 
to theatre-goers. L Mon-Fri 12-3, D (incl. Sat) till 12:45, a la carte 
entrees $1.90-36.25. Bar & Cocktail lounge. Parties to 100. Closed 
Sun. AX, DC. 

EL FARO 72: 40 W. 72nd St. (EN 2-2050). Excellent and varied Span¬ 
ish menu at this lovely uptown branch of El Faro in the village. Open 
for D only, 4-12, Fri. & Sat. til 1 a.m. Sun. 1-12, a la carte entrees 
$4-6. Bar. Parties to 200. Closed Mon. AX, DC, MC. 

EL QUIJOTE: 226 W. 23rd Si. (WA 9-1855). Picturesque spot re¬ 
nowned for authentic Spanish cuisine. L Mon-Fri.. 12-2, a Ta carte 
entrees $1 up. D 3-1:30. Fri & Sat ’til 2:30. Sun from 3. a la carte 
entrees $2.50-$5.50 (steak). Spec. Sun champagne cocktail D $4.50. 
Bar & cocktail lounge. Parties. Outgoing casserole orders. AX. CB. 
DC. 

MONK’S INN: 35 W. 64 St. (874-2710). Very charming monastic 
mooded restaurant across from Lincoln Center with the excellent 
habit of featuring great peasant-European dishes and a groaning 
board of pungent cheeses. L from 11 am, a la carte entrees $2.25-35. 
D 5-1 am. Sun 5-10 pm, a la carte entrees $2.75-35.50. Wine & beers 
only. AX, CB. DC. MC. 

O’NEALS’ BALOON: 48 W 63rd St. (765-5577) Conveniently located 
to Lincoln Center. Open 7 days a week till 1 Bar open till 2. 

A la carte L and D $1.15 to $3.95. 



THE VERY BEST 
IN SEA FOOD 

Daily Noon-10:30 pm • Cocktails 
1394 THIRD AVE. (It 79 St.) 
RE 4*9107 — 24M909 


^€VIU^ 

FINi 

SPANISH CUISINi 
LUNCH 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 

^ famed Paella a la Valenciana' 
Res. 929-3189, 243-9513 
62 CHARLES ST. (W. 4tfi STJ 
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ITALIAN CUISINE 


m WEST IMI street 

Nea^ RFk Avenue 


YULon W93SI 




PAKISTAN INDIAN RESTAURANT 

^ jo I M l- Indi.in lin* •.! -.pifi* Ir.i 

5 . i 320 E. 6fh St (Bet 1st A 2nd Ave ) 

• - I I p m - I a m. 475 9499 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 

BEATRICE INN: 285 W. 12th St. (YU 9-9351). If you delight in dis¬ 
covering small intimate restaurants, you will find this spot an Italian 
treasure. L Mon-Fri, 11:30-2:30, $2-2.50. D (incl. Sat) 5-10, $3-36.50 
& a la carte. Bar. Parties to 50. Clo. Sun. 

CASA LAREDO: 551 Hudson St. (989-8520). Idyllic setting for Texas- 
Mexican cuisine. Very go-as-you-please and informal. D 6-12, Fri 
& Sat 1 am, a la carte entrees $2.25-34.00. Snacks & combination 
dishes less. Sun brunch 2-6 pm $1.50-33.00. Bar & lounge. Parties. 
Closed Mondays. 

FORLINI’S: 93 Baxter St. (349-6779). One of the most rewarding 
Italian restaurants in town, located in the heart of Little Italy. L 
11-3, a la carte entrees $2-33.70. D 3-11, $5.80-10.30 & a la carte. 
Free parking at D. Bar & cocktail area. AX, MC. 

GRANADOS: 125 Macdougal St. (OR 3-5576). New York’s best Span¬ 
ish restaurant . . . bulging with the richest treasures of Spanish 
produce, cooked beautifully and served with some very fine wines. 
Redecorated in Spanish motif all imported from Spain. Dinner only 
5-2 am. Sun from 2 complete (exc. appetizer) $4-38. Village Trou¬ 
badours appearing Sun at 8:30. AX, CB, DC, MC 
SEVILLA: 62 Charles St. (929-3189). Spanish food is cooked beauti¬ 
fully and served with some very fine wines. L 12-3, a la parte entrees 
$1.75-2.95. D 5-12, Fri & Sat 1 am. Sun 12-12, a la carte entrees 
$2.75-36.00. Bar & lounge. Parties to 40 AX, BA, DC. 

SHAH-BAGH: 320 E. 6th St. (bet. 1st & 2nd Ave.). (475-9499). An 
exceptionally good Pakistan and Indian restaurant. Finest Indian 
spice tea is served throughout the meal with the compliments of 
the house. Oriental music. Open daily 1 p.m.-l a.m. AX, DC, MC. 


CHINATOWN 

SHANGHAI VILLAGE: 23 Pel' St. (CO 7-2092). Spotlessly dean up¬ 
stairs dining rooms may be unimpressive, but the numerous exotic 
dishes are inspiring. Open 12-12, Fri 'til 1 am. Sat ’til 2 am. Same 
menu all day. a la carte entrees $1.25-33.50. 

LOS ANGELES 

LITTLE SPAGHETTI FACTORY: 11613 Santa Monica Blvd. (479-9271). 
Very popular Italian restaurant in Southern California. 


One of fikt Rest Itolion Retiovitnlt 

in RRtflllOtlOO'* Nem,tpiOft 

lunch Cockijds Omnei | 

[0 f trr IhniM • P.nh., 

Open 7 Oeyi * 
Rrt 349 6179 


WUIUH 

93BAXTCRSI /WVC/f<>// * M 


Till 2 30 • M 


CA»uieo; 


Food And Dri^ 


tt-d\Tte.ans 


Cocktails •Dinner 

Tak&.0ut Service, 
Reservations 989-8520 

Sal. & Sun. Brunch 

551 Hudson St. at Ferry 
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EXECUTIVE 


^★★★★★★★★ORDER TODAY! USE THIS COUPON★★★★★★★★★★ 

lew magram 830 Seventh Av. Dept. Jk2 N.Y.C. 10019 


SEND 250 
FOR MY 
EXCITING NEW 
1972 FASHION 
CATALOG 


SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER. 

State Size/No COD's 
Add 500 Postage 


STYLE COLOR WAIST OR po.rp 

MANY jopsizE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Nnvciho Stretch Denim 
^‘Scouting'’ Suit 

Check the “high fashion” touches on this 
western styled outfit; contrast railroad 
stitching, flap pockets, gold metal but¬ 
tons, and patented saddle shoulder. Pants 
have flare bottoms, patch pockets and 
w-l-d-e belt loops. “Stretchable” denim 
fabric (75% cotton/25% nylon) is wildly 
comfortable . . . completely washable. In 
Navy or Natural Wheat. Sizes: Jacket - 
S-M-L-XL; Pants — 28 to 40 waist. Pants 
shipped with unfinished bottoms. 

362 NAVAHO "SCOUTING” JACKET .$19.95 


383 NAVAHO PANTS.$16.95 

363 COMPLETE NAVAHO 

“SCOUTING” SUIT .$35 


354 TORTUGA TURTLENECK . . . S,M,L,XL; 
Black, Brown, Navy, Bone or Wine $13.95 


Executive Work Shirt 

Every hard-working executive needs a 
smart “Executive Work Shirt”. Extra long 
five-button placket, side slits, high collar, 
button flap pockets, epaulets. Plenty of 
contrast stitching. Washable cotton blue- 
jean-weave fabric. Blue jean or Natural 
Wheat. Sizes: S-M-L-XL. 

361 EXECUTIVE WORK SHIRT.$13.95 


Eldorado 

Schiffli Embroidered 
Ruffle Shirt 

This is a sport shirt you can easily wear 
as an exciting formal shirt. Multi-colored 
“waterfall” ruffle front, extra long point 
collar, and western “gambler’s” sleeves 
(with built-in elastic arm band). NO-IRON 
fabric. Light Blue, Bone, or Coral Pink. 
Sizes: S-M-L-XL. 

349 ELDORADO .$22.50 


Atlantis 

Saroya Satin Shirt 

Soft silky Saroya satin must be experi¬ 
enced to be believed. Full bell sleeves, 
with button cuffs, body-conforming darts 
and Long point collar. In rich shades of 
Burgundy Wine, TV Blue, Ivory, or Jet 
Black. Sizes: S-M-L-XL. 

319 ATLANTIS.$19.95 
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